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I 

MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  IN 
FRANCE 

The  greatest  and  the  most  promising  work  of  the  French 
Republic  during  the  last  thirty  years  is  that  which  she  has  done 
for  education.  “  Thanks,”  says  M.  Fouillee,  “  to  a  noble  and 
generous  moiivement.  Republican  France,  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  has  adorned  herself  with  schools,  as,  after 
the  terror  of  the  year  looo,  she  adorned  herself  with  churches.” 
Pasteur  surveying,  on  a  memorable  occasion,  what  had  been 
done  for  education,  exclaimed,  “  Everything,  from  the  village 
schools  to  the  laboratories,  has  either  been  founded  or 
renovated.”  Interest  in  education  has  become  intense.  Faith 
in  the  power  of  the  school  has  eclipsed,  in  many  parts  of  the 
land,  faith  in  the  efficiency  of  the  Church.  The  changes  in  the 
educational  spirit  are  no  less  marked.  The  central  aim  of 
education,  which  was  for  so  long  the  enlargement  of  the  mind, 
has  become  the  direction  of  conduct  and  the  development  of 
character. 

It  was  said  by  the  Conservatives  that  the  freedom — which 
they  call  license — of  the  Republic  would  be  fatal  to  morality 
and  religion.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  moral  excesses  of  a 
period  of  transition,  it  is  certain  that  there  has  been  awakened 
a  sense  of  responsibility  never  before  known  in  the  history  of 
France.  One  sees  its  expression  in  the  multitude  of  organiza¬ 
tions  having  a  philanthropic  or  a  moral  purpose;  in  the  new  tone 
in  art;  in  polite  literature;  in  the  importance  which  moral 
and  religious  questions  have  come  to  assume.  To  this,  more 
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than  to  any  other  cause,  must  be  ascribed  the  deepening  reli¬ 
gious  seriousness  visible  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  the 
great  prominence  of  moral  questions  in  the  schools. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  Catholic  Church  had  still  virtual  con¬ 
trol  of  French  education.  Symbols  of  Catholic  faith  were 
found  everywhere  in  school  buildings.  The  catechism  was  on 
a  par  with  arithmetic,  and  Roman  Catholic  prayers  were  recited 
several  times  a  day,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  non- 
Catholics.  So  great  was  the  power  of  the  clergy  that,  in  places 
not  a  few,  the  local  priest  became  a  real  despot  for  the  local 
teacher.  This  was  an  anachronism  which  could  not  last.  In 
1882  the  Parliament — after  long  and  stormy  discussions — 
voted  the  secularization  of  the  common  schools.  Instead  of 
the  religious  practices,  and  the  mechanical  teaching  of  the  cate¬ 
chism,  the  teaching  of  morals  was  introduced,  and  great  efforts 
were  made,  in  a  new  way,  for  the  improvement  of  character. 
This  was  not  simply  the  liberation  of  the  schools  from  ecclesias¬ 
tical  dominion,  but  also  the  assertion  that  under  that  regime 
they  had  failed  in  their  moral  education.  As  expected,  the 
clergy  carried  on  a  most  violent  campaign  against  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  pushed  forward  the  extension  of  a  vast  system  of 
parochial  schools  in  opposition  to  the  “  atheistic  ”  and  the 
“  godless  ”  schools  of  the  Republic. 

Sacrifice  on  account  of  principles  is  always  beautiful.  To 
have,  by  their  own  gifts,  in  the  face  of  state-paid  institutions, 
maintained  schools  which  educate  one-third  of  the  children  of 
the  primary,  and  nearly  one-half  of  the  secondary,  schools  is  no 
small  achievement  performed  by  the  Catholics.  With  them 
moral  teaching  is  almost  always  confounded  with  religious 
instruction,  and  morality  is  the  unconditional  surrender  to  the 
voice  of  the  Church.  As  someone  has  said,  this  moral  teaching 
can  have  serious  and  lasting  value  only  for  those  who  have 
faith, — and  will  keep  it, — but  when  confidence  in  the  Church 
ceases  the  sense  of  moral  imperativeness  disappears.  For¬ 
tunately,  to  supplement  their  schools,  the  Catholics  have  created 
many  splendidly  devised  organizations  to  keep  their  young 
people  in  touch  with  the  schools  as  they  enter  their  apprentice¬ 
ship  or  go  to  work.  They  are  thus  under  a  great  moral  and 
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religious  influence  thru  the  schools,  even  after  they  have  left 
them.  A  Catholic  writer^  rightly  regrets  that  these  efforts 
have  been  “  a  work  of  preservation,  rather  than  one  of  forma¬ 
tion.”  This  was  to  be  expected.  These  schools  continue  the 
old  traditional  education  of  the  Church.  Still  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  that,  by  a  kind  of  intellectual  and  moral  endosmose,  much  of 
the  life  of  the  present  time  penetrates  into  those  institutions  in 
which  mediaeval  ideals  are  still  so  greatly  cherished. 

Nothing  served  the  common  schools  after  1882  like  the  bitter 
attacks  of  the  clergy.  At  first  the  people  were  anxious,  but 
when  the  nature  of  the  moral  teaching  was  known  they 
gradually  approved  it.  The  teachers,  at  the  outset  frightened 
by  their  new  duties,  hesitated,  but  when  their  fitness  to  teach 
morals  was  assailed — not  entirely  without  cause — they  showed 
a  noble  determination  to  do  what  they  could.  The  government 
founded  a  special  normal  school  for  men  at  St.  Cloud  and  one 
for  women  at  Fontenay-aux-roses  to  provide  suitable  teachers 
of  morals  for  all  the  normal,  and'  thereby  for  the  common 
schools  of  the  country.  The  lack  of  competent  teachers  for  this 
work  was  then,  and  is  still  to  some  extent,  one  of  the  difficulties 
in  the  way.  Specific  training  in  this  matter  is  less  important 
than  character.  As  a  whole,  the  body  of  French  teachers  has  a 
high  moral  standing  because  teaching  is  not  for  them  a  tempo¬ 
rary  makeshift,  but  a  life.  Were  one  to  judge  of  their  charac¬ 
ter  by  their  small  number  of  criminals  the  result  would  be  most 
satisfactory,  for  the  liberal  professions  reach  an  average  of 
6.35  per  thousand  where  the  teachers  have  only  1.58.  As  an 
evidence  of  their  altruistic  spirit,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  no 
less  than  thirty-five  thousand  have,  for  several  winters,  taught 
without  compensation  in  evening  schools. 

The  teachers  showed  their  superiority  by  making  a  right  use 
of  the  criticisms  of  their  opponents.  They  admitted  that 
French  common  schools  were  only  too  often  soulless  teaching- 
machines;  they  recognized  the  necessity  of  making  them  living 
centers  of  moral  power.  The  pupil  must  learn  no  less,  but  his 
learning  must  express  itself  in  terms  of  moral  life.  He  must, 
at  all  cost,  be  protected  from  the  great  evils  without,  and 

*  Max  Turmann  :  Au  sortir  de  I’icole,  p.  73. 
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strengthened  in  his  life  within.  For  the  work  of  external 
moral  preservation  there  were  gradually  founded  numerous 
organizations,  the  mutualitcs  scolaires,  a  kind  of  mutual-help 
society;  the  amicales,  the  grouping  of  former  pupils  for  social 
ends;  the  patronages,  to  look  after  former  pupils  during  their 
apprenticeship;  the  classes  de  garde  to  keep  until  evening  the 
children  whose  parents  are  at  work  during  the  day;  anti- 
alcoholic  leagues,  societies  for  the  protection  of  useful  animals, 
literary  entertainments,  and  other  means  of  keeping  former 
pupils  in  a  wholesome  moral  atmosphere.  In  accordance  with 
the  doctrine  of  evolution,  they  endeavored  to  shelter  the  pro¬ 
longed  infancy  of  man,  when  home  and  church  are  inadequate, 
with  the  influeiKes  of  the  schools.  The  great  thing,  however, 
was  to  strengthen  the  inner  child.  Without  surrendering  any 
effort  for  the  mental  development  of  the  pupils, — while  increas¬ 
ing  every  provision  to  secure  greater  intellectual  efficiency, — 
great  stress  was  laid  upon  their  moral  development  by  the  very 
means  the  results  of  which  so  far  had  been  mere  intellectuality. 
Languages,  mathematics,  literature,  history,  and  other  studies, 
aside  from  their  specific  aim,  must  at  the  same  time  yield  a  cer¬ 
tain  training  of  the  will.  Every  exercise  of  the  school  must 
secure  results  in  which,  when  possible,  thought,  feeling,  voli¬ 
tion,  and  action  would  be  but'  four  insqjarable  steps.  The 
teacher  must  always  keep  this  great  end  in  mind.  He  must  in¬ 
sist  upon  merit  rather  than  upon  rank.  In  cases  of  misde¬ 
meanor,  he  must  make  the  pupil  his  own  judge;  when  possible 
he  must  be  made  to  see  the  relations  of  the  penalty  to  the  fault. 
He  must  place  around  his  pupils  a  healthy,  inspiring  moral  at¬ 
mosphere.  He  must  become  the  auxiliary  of  morality,  as 
formerly  he  was  the  auxiliary  of  religion.  It  is  clear  that  in 
twenty  years  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  French  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  direction  of  moral  teaching.  This  must  not  be  con¬ 
founded,  however,  with  the  teaching  of  morals. 

When  this  branch  of  instruction  was  inaugurated  in  France, 
the  country  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  the  program  formu¬ 
lated  by  competent  men  in  the  Ministry  of  Education — men 
who  thoroly  studied  the  difficult  problem.  These,  in  turn, 
received  the  co-operation  of  some  of  the  best  minds  of  France 
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in  the  preparation  of  text-books.  Among  these  writers  we 
read  the  names  of  Paul  Janet,  A.  Mezieres,  Paul  Bert,  Abbe  de 
Broglie,  G.  Compayre,  Mme.  Coignet,  Henry  Greville,  Henry 
Marion,  Ch.  Renouvier,  Jules  Simon,  Jules  Steeg — men  and 
women  foremost  in  the  literary  and  the  philosophical  world. 
They  put  into  these  books,  each  one  in  his  own  way,  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  morality.  They  gave  expression  to  the 
national  conscience  in  a  didactic  form.  Thus  the  Parliament 
decreed  that  the  moral  education  of  6,000,000  French  chil¬ 
dren  should  be  attempted  by  124,000  teachers;®  specialists  for¬ 
mulated  an  ideal  program;  the  teachers  did  much  to  meet  the 
demands  of  this  new  departure,  and  conspicuous  writers 
admirably  stated  in  their  books  various  ways  to  reach  a  common 
goal. 

Morals  in  the  schools  are  not  always  taught  from  books,  but 
sometimes  by  brief,  earnest  talks,  prepared  by  the  teacher  from 
the  books.  They  are  imparted  to  children  from  five  to  seven 
in  a  mere  oral  form  by  the  simplest  way  possible.  Here  the 
teaching  does  not  go  further  than  to  say  that  this  act  is  right 
and  that  is  wrong.  The  great  end  is  intense  moral  culture  by 
emotions.  With  the  other  classes  the  greater  number  of 
teachers  use  books.  In  the  elementary  primary  class,  from 
seven  to  nine,  instruction  is  generally  by  means  of  narratives, 
illustrations,  and  quotations  bearing  upon  the  immediate  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  pupils  among  themselves.  The  effort  is  not  so 
much  to  enlighten  the  moral  consciousness  as  to  secure  the 
immediate  introduction  of  principles  into  life.  This  instruction 
must  be  in  touch  with  events  in  the  daily  life  of  the  pupils.  The 
program  puts  it  as  follows : 

The  teacher  must  use  concrete  examples  and  appeals  to  the  immediate 
experience  of  the  children  in  order  to  tlevelop  in  them  moral  emotions  and 
inspire  them  with  feelings  of  admiration  for  tlie  universal  order — with  re¬ 
ligious  feelings  by  calling  their  attention  to  scenery  of  great  natural  beauty 
— with  feelings  of  charity,  by  pointing  out  to  them  sufferings  to  relieve, 
giving  thereby  some  real  act  of  charity  to  accomplish  with  discretion — with 
feelings  of  gratitude  and  sympathy  by  the  account  of  a  courageous  deed, 
or  by  a  visit  to  a  charitaljle  institution,  etc.* 

In  the  middle  primary  class,  from  nine  to  eleven,  the  program 

*  Jean  Izoulet:  La  cit(  ntcderne,  p.  471. 

•  Programmes  officiels  du  27  juillet,  1882. 
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centers  upon  duties  toward  parents,  servants,  classmates,  the 
fatherland,  and  God.  The  method  used  with  the  preceding 
class  is  continued,  but  with  more  order  and  precision.  Here 
again  one  is  impressed  with  the  same  intense  purpose  of  moral 
utility  which  we  have  already  noticed.  In  the  superior  primary 
class — that  is,  from  eleven  to  thirteen — the  work  includes  the 
study  of  the  elementary  principles  of  morality,  concluded  with 
a  special  study  of  social  morality.  In  the  secondary  schools 
great  stress  is  laid  upon  moral  education,*  but  the  teaching  of 
morals  has  also  its  place.  Here  the  scope  might  be  stated  as 
follows:  Primary  moral  notions.  Domestic,  social,  and  per¬ 
sonal  duties.  All  this  remains  intensely  practical  and  even 
dogmatic.  In  the  last  year  of  lycee  and  college  work  ethics 
constitute  an  invaluable  part  of  the  course  of  philosophy. 

The  text-books  used  in  this  work  are  intended  for  a  certain 
stage  of  mental  development,  that  is,  for  some  definite  classes. 
Some  are  also  for  candidates  to  normal  schools,®  for  teachers, 
for  families,®  and  for  general  moral  culture.^  In  many  cases 
they  combine  morals  and  civics,  and  not  infrequently  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  common  law.  One  of  the  text-books  greatly  used  ® 
gives  (i)  moral  precepts;  (2)  stories  illustrating  them;  (3)  a 
vocabulary  of  the  most  difficult  words  used;  (4)  questions 
to  see  whether  the  pupil  has  understood  well,  or  to  drive  the 
precepts  home;  (5)  compositions  which,  in  their  own  way, 
serve  a  similar  purpose.  Another  ®  proceeds  in  a  similar  man¬ 
ner,  but  its  contents  are  so  arranged  as  to  be  distributed  thru 
the  months  of  the  school  year.  October  is  devoted  to  the 
family,  November  to  the  school,  December  and  January  to  the 
fatherland,  and  so  on  to  June,  which  deals  with  responsibility, 
habit,  sanctions  of  the  moral  law,  duties  toward  God,  and  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  The  various  text-books  devoted  to 
higher  forms  of  primarj'  teaching  of  morals  are  much  more 

*  Alfred  Croisset  :  L’ education  morale  dans  I’ university,  Paris,  1901. 

*  Abbe  de  Broglie:  Dieu,  la  conscience,  le  devoir,  Paris,  i8qg  ;  A.  Pierre  et  A. 
Martin  :  Cours  de  morale  thlorique  et  pratique,  Paris,  1901. 

*  G.  Manuel  :  Nouveau  livre  de  morale  pratique,  Paris,  1901. 

’  M.  Dugard:  La  culture  morale. 

*  Pierre  Laloi  :  L’annie  d' instruction  morale  et  civique,  Paris,  igtx). 

*  Bailly  et  Constant  :  Morale  pratique  de  ffcolier,  Paris,  1896. 
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substantial.  In  addition  to  clear  expositions  of  the  subject 
there  are  references  to  well-known  passages  of  literature  to 
illustrate  a  ix)int.  Thus  in  the  chapter  on  conscience,  several 
refer  to  Hugo’s  poem,  La  Conscience^  Some  are  rich  in  bril¬ 
liant  quotations  of  thoughts  and  maxims  from  all  literatures, 
and  others,  like  the  little  book  of  Paul  Janet,^^  have  clear-cut 
definitions  which  greatly  facilitate  the  grasping  of  moral  dis¬ 
tinctions.  The  books  for  lycees  and  colleges  are  remarkable  in 
this  respect.^*  One  of  the  best  books  in  this  collection  gives, 
after  each  chapter,  a  resume  in  brief  related  propositions  which 
make  the  book  luminous.  Another  has  many  tabular  views 
exhibiting,  side  by  side,  the  rights  as  well  as  the  duties  of  the 
child,  anchthree  synoptical  views  of  those  duties,  so  arranged 
as  to  be  easily  remembered  in  their  interrelations.  Another 
still  closes  each  chapter  with  resolutions.  The  manuals 
devoted  to  ethics  have  a  more  speculative  character,  but  the 
books  just  referred  to  are  devoted  to  morality  as  an  art  and  not 
as  a  science.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  these  books  are  all 
equally  satisfactory;  some  are  childish,  superficial,  others  are 
badly  printed  and  illustrated,  but  as  a  whole,  they  represent  a 
fine  body  of  pedagogic  literature.  The  impression  left  by  the 
series  is  their  concrete  character,  their  variety,  their  simplicity, 
and  the  moral  earnestness  of  the  writers. 

It  is  impossible  that  such  books,  coming  from  so  many 
sources  and  being  of  such  varied  inspiration,  should  have  that 
unity  of  moral  conception  which  would  satisfy  those  who  place 
all  considerations  above  that  of  individual  or  social  utility. 
The  great  diversity,  however,  is  more  often  one  of  verbal 
expression  than  of  real  practical  difference.  Not  infrequently 
the  strong  political  or  religious  bias  of  a  writer  gives  a  slight 
one-sided  coloring  to  his  statements.  Some  are  greatly  con¬ 
cerned  alx)ut  certain  national  tendencies.  One,  alarmed  by  the 

F.  Lapeyre  :  Lemons  d'instruclion  morale,  Paris,  1901;  O.  Pavette  :  La  morale 
mise  i  la  portLe  des  enfants,  Paris,  1901. 

"  Petit :  EUments  de  morale,  Paris,  1884. 

'*  Pontsevrez  ;  Cours  de  morale  pratique,  Paris,  1896;  Ch.  Adam:  Cours  de 
morale  pratique,  Paris,  1893. 

’*J.  Gerard:  Morale,  Delagrave,  Paris. 

'*  Cure  et  Houzelle  :  I^qons  de  morale,  Paris,  1900. 

'*0.  Pavette,  op.  cit. 
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internationalism  of  Socialists,  lays  great  emphasis  upon  the 
duties  of  patriotism;  another  has  at  heart  the  overthrow  of 
traditional  superstitions.  One  is  impressed  with  the  urgent 
necessity  of  opposing  alcoholism  with  new  vigor;  and  another, 
having  seen  the  evil  of  religious  bigotry,  insists  upon  the  duty 
of  toleration.  Almost  all  have  laid  special  stress  upon  partic¬ 
ular  points  and  only  a  few  have  neglected  important  ones.  The 
remarkable  fact  is  the  quasi-unanimity  as  to  what  acts  are 
moral  and  what  are  not.  While  the  morals  taught  are  often 
placed  upon  empirical  grounds,  and  should  be,  the  program 
demands  that  the  teachers  should  assert  in  the  classroom  “  the 
imperative  and  disinterested  character  of  duty.”  This  pro¬ 
vision — if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  text-books — is  not  always 
carried  out,  but  when  the  imperativeness  of  this  or  that  par¬ 
ticular  act  is  concerned,  there  is  absolute  unanimity.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  these  text-books  have  a  clearer  ring  of  the 
categorical  imperative  than  those  taught  in  the  parochial 
schools.  Last  January  (1901),  Depute  Trouillot,  in  the 
French  Parliament,  called  attention  to  cases  of  scandalous 
casuistry  in  a  Latin  manual  used  in  sixty-seven  Catholic 
seminaries  of  France.  A  Roman  Catholic  priest,  member  of 
the  Parliament,  Abbe  Gayraud,  dared  to  defend  publicly  mental 
reservations  and  the  subterfuges  of  casuistry.  He  made  the 
statement  that  falsehoods  are  allowable,  provided  they  hurt  no 
one.  In  the  text-books  of  secular  education  which  I  have  seen 
there  is  a  positiveness  in  reference  to  right  and  wrong  acts — no 
middle  ground — which  is  a  contrast  to  the  equivocations  in  the 
work  assailed  by  Depute  Trouillot.  As  a  whole,  were  the 
ideals  of  moral  life  imparted  by  these  text-books  compared 
with  those  set  forth  by  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  one  could 
not  escape  the  conclusion  that  they  are  very  much  alike,  not  to 
say  identical. 

This  brings  us  to  the  religious  aspect  of  this  teaching  of 
morals.  Indeed  “  religious  instruction  ”  so-called  is  forbidden 
by  law,  but  obviously  the  French  legislators  gave  to  the  word 
“  religious  ”  a  peculiar  sense.  By  it,  they  certainly  meant  to  do 
away  with  clerical  interference,  with  the  teaching  of  a  trun- 

••  Programmes  officiels  du  27  juillet,  1882. 
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cated  religious  history,  with  a  denominational  catechism,  the 
Roman  Catholic  prayers  and  other  religious  features  associated 
with  Catholicism.  Some  of  the  legislators  wished  even  to 
eliminate  the  word  “  God  ”  from  all  text-books,  but  they  failed. 
That  the  measure  was  not  anti-religious  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  the  law  distinctly  states  that  the  schools  shall  be  closed 
Sundays  and  Thursdays  so  that  the  children  may,  if  their 
parents  wish,  receive  religious  instruction  in  the  churches.^’^ 
Another  proof  is  the  official  doctrine  of  the  state,  which  reads 
as  follows : 

The  teacher  is  not  to  give  a  course  of  instruction  ex  professo  upon  the 
nature  and  attributes  of  God.  His  lessons  for  all  must  be  confined  to  two 
points  :  First,  he  teaches  his  pupils  not  to  pronounce  lightly  the  name  of 
God;  he  associates  closely  in  their  mind  the  idea  of  a  First  Cause  and  a 
Perfect  Being  with  feelings  of  respect  and  veneration  ;  he  accustoms  each 
of  them  to  give  to  this  notion  of  God  the  same  respect,  even  tho  that 
should  be  different  from  the  teacher’s  own  convictions.  Secondly,  and 
independently  from  the  special  instructions  of  different  denominations,  the 
teacher  will  endeavor  to  have  the  child  understand  and  feel  that  the  first 
homage  which  he  owes  to  God  is  obedrence  to  his  laws,  such  as  they  are 
revealed  to  him  by  his  conscience  and  his  reason. 

After  this  one  is  not  astonished  to  hear  Professor  Buisson 
of  the  University  of  Paris,  taking  up  the  gauntlet  about 
the  “  godless  schools,”  exclaim,  “  Our  schools  are  schools  with¬ 
out  priests,  but  not  schools  without  God.”  Certainly  they  are 
not  without  God,  tho  the  theistic  position  is  not  so  absolute  as 
it  would  seem.  In  twenty  text-books  of  morals,  chosen  at 
random,  which  are  now  before  me,  sixteen  teach  the  existence 
of  God  and  duties  toward  him.  The  four  remaining  ones 
might  be  viewed  by  some  as  a  concession  to  radicalism,  tho 
more  properly  they  should  be  considered  as  honorable  attempts 
to  place  the  teaching  of  morals  upon  a  basis  absolutely  inde¬ 
pendent  of  religion,  without  any  hostility  toward  it.  One  can- 
hot  say  as  much  of  the  Christological  attitude  of  all  these 
writers.  Admitting  that  one  in  such  matters  is  justified  in  tak¬ 
ing  a  purely  human  view  of  the  Christ,  it  seems  absolutely  un- 

”  All  the  children  of  the  parochial  schools  and  a  large  part  of  those  from  the 
common  schools  attend  the  Catholic  .Sunday  and  Thursday  schools  where,  at  least 
for  a  part  of  the  year,  they  study  the  catechism.  The  Protestants  have  about 
seventy  thousand  children  in  their  Sunday  and  Thursday  schools. 
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scientific  for  those  who  speak  historically  of  morals  to  avoid  all 
references  to  him.  The  men  who  quote  profusely  Plato,  Aris¬ 
totle,  Epictetus,  La  Fontaine,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  Rabe¬ 
lais  refrain  even  from  the  least  allusion  to  Jesus,  whom  John 
Stuart  Mill  and  Renan  proclaimed  the  greatest  moral  teacher  of 
his  time  and  of  all  times.  Most  of  them,  however,  strengthen 
their  moral  teaching  with  the  theistic  idea,  and  several  text¬ 
books  approve  external  worship  and  speak  of  prayer.  This 
teaching  derives  additional  importance  from  the  fact  that,  in 
another  way,  it  is  also  given  in  the  classes  of  philosophy.  The 
changes  in  this  realm  have  been  numerous,  the  old  spiritualisme 
which  was  taught  often  by  materialists  has  been  replaced  by 
neo-Kantism  taught  by  idealists.  The  statement  in  the  official 
program  has  been  but  slightly  modified,  but  it  is  taught  in  a  new 
spirit.  Duty,  moral  freedom,  God,  and  immortality  have  re¬ 
mained  central  in  the  philosophical  teaching  of  the  secondary 
schools,  and  whatever  the  churches  may  wish  to  add  to  these 
cardinal  facts,  they  are  the  corner  stones  of  religion.  Are  not 
the  following  questions,  which  were  given  for  admission  to  the 
Superior  Normal  School  of  Sevres,  religious?  “  State  the 
principal  reasons  which  warrant  us  to  hope  for  another  life.” 
”  Is  God  revealed  to  our  reason,  or  apprehended  by  our  feel¬ 
ing^  ?  ”  “  Religious  duties.”  “  Providence.”  “  The  Exist¬ 

ence  of  God.”  “  Relations  of  godliness  to  virtue.”  Obviously 
we  are  here  confronted  with  that  which  is  essentially  religious. 
To  teach  the  existence  of  a  God  who  finds  pleasure  in  seeing 
men  obey  the  moral  law,  to  cultivate  respect  and  reverence  for 
that  God,  is  certainly  religious  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  term. 
Of  course  there  are  teachers  who  eschew  this  part  of  the  work 
— and  many  of  them;  others  do  it  poorly,  but  the  majority  do 
it.  Almost  all  the  teachers  think  that  a  mere  intellectual  train¬ 
ing,  without  the  moral,  is  inadequate,  and  many  hold  that  a 
moral  education  without  a  theistic  foundation,  or  other  reli¬ 
gious  concomitants,  is  weak  and  frail.  This  tendency  has  been 
so  pronounced  that  already  a  reaction  is  in  sight.  Among  other 
signs  of  it  are  the  recent  meeting  of  a  teachers’  association  in 
Bordeaux  and  one  of  the  Ligue  pour  I’Enseignement  in  Caen, 
when  resolutions  were  passed  urging  that  that  part  of  moral 
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instruction  referring  to  God  be  dropped.  There  can  be  no 
Ijetter  proof  of  the  religious  value  of  this  education  than  the 
opposition  of  radicalism.  A  Catholic  writer,  not  friendly 
toward  these  schools,  referring  to  the  place  of  God  in  this 
education,  calls  it  “  the  share  of  the  divine.”  Another  writer 
ascribes  to  this  teaching  that  ideal  justice  which  is  the  soul  of 
religion.'®  M.  Paul  Sabatier  says:  “Thanks  to  the  teaching 
of  morals,  there  is  being  constituted,  little  by  little,  among  us  a 
kind  of  lay  church.  It  is  a  reformation,  true,  deep,  noiseless, 
out  of  the  churches,  but  not  against  them.” 

It  is  difficult  to  gauge  the  results  of  a  work  like  this.  After 
centuries  of  experience,  there  are  still  those  who  question  the 
moral  influence  of  the  Church,  of  science,  and  of  art.  There 
are  those  who  view  this  experiment  as  a  failure  because  they 
had  expected  sudden  moral  transformations,  which  are  impossi¬ 
ble.  The  Catholic  clergy^  condemned  the  system  before  it  had 
been  tried  in  one  single  school.  The  Due  de  Broglie  attacked 
it  most  violently,  insisting  that  the  “  godless  schools  ”  were 
already  showing  their  baneful  fruition  in  the  alarming  increase 
in  the  number  of  youthful  criminals.  Since  then  the  number 
of  young  delinquents  has  decreased,  and  yet  M.  de  Mun  and  his 
friends  continue  this  disloyal  campaign.  When  they  say  that 
the  morals  taught  in  the  schools  are  powerless  because  they 
lack  theoretical  unity  and  church  help,  they  might  be  answered 
that  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  poorly  than  they  with  their 
lx)asted  adjuncts.  I  do  not  underrate  the  advantages  of  teach¬ 
ing  morals  with  the  support  of  a  historic  religion,  but  that  can 
no  longer  be  done  in  France.  Again,  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
system  of  morals  resting  upon  the  theistic  idea  is  more  efficient 
tlian  the  one  which  makes  the  theistic  idea  to  stand  upon  the 
categorical  imperative,  but  even  this  view  of  morals  can  no 
longer  be  pressed  in  a  country  in  which  the  philosophers  stand 
by  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  of  Kant.  They  insist 
that  morality  does  not  depend  upon  the  idea  of  God,  but  that  the 
idea  of  God  rests  upon  the  sense  of  oughtness  in  us.  This 

Revue  des  deux  mondes,  15  juin,  1898. 

'•  H.  Jacob  :  Pour  I'Ccole  laique,  p.  33. 

Histoire  et  politique,  p.  435. 
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point  of  view  cannot  be  taken  by  all,  for  many  teach  a  utilitarian 
morality.'  Obviously,  it  is  impossible  to  secure  theoretical 
unity,  but  not  a  practical  one.  Again,  the  teachers  do  not  all 
show  the  same  spirit  and  zeal,  but,  as  a  whole,  the  most  essential 
parts  of  the  programs  are  fairly  carried  out.  After  making 
allowances  for  necessary  imperfections,  some  practical  results 
must  follow.  The  teachers  dispel  an  enormous  amount  of 
moral  ignorance,  a  result  of  no  mean  importance.  They  assert 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  certain  acts  which  in  the  mind  of  the 
pupils  become  forces  of  moral  suggestions.  With  this  comes 
either  the  quickening  of  sympathy  for  moral,  or  of  aversion  for 
unmoral  and  immoral  acts.  This  is  embodied  in  life  by  the 
continued  effort  to  transform  all  this  thinking  and  feeling  into 
moral  energy.  There  is,  above  all,  the  constant  inspiration  of 
higher  ideals.  Higher  moral  ideas  and  ideals  must  necessarily 
act  as  determinants  of  feelings  and  volitions  for  a  higher  life. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  this  teaching  is  correlated  with  a 
general  ensemble  of  efforts  and  life  described  at  the  outset  of 
this  paper;  an  ensemble  which  intensifies  the  power  of  this 
teaching  of  morals.  I  have  not  the  least  hesitancy  in  admitting 
that  the  practical  results  have  not  come  up  to  the  original  theo¬ 
retical  exj^ectations,  hut  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  parochial 
schools.  Honest  teachers  on  both  sides  have  not  failed  to  ex¬ 
press  their  disappointment  at  the  results  of  their  work.  How¬ 
ever,  numerous  investigations  have  shown  tangible  results.  In 
1889  Dean  Lichtenberger  of  the  Faculty  of  Protestant  The¬ 
ology  of  Paris  examined  558  reports  from  as  many  inspectors 
of  schools  from  every  part  of  the  country.  The  variety  of  the 
reports  and  the  discriminating  sincerity  of  the  inspectors,  so 
severe  toward  their  own  work,  lead  one  to  see  how  Dean  Lich¬ 
tenberger  could  reach  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the  work 
represented  “  a  manifest  progress.”  Numerous  correspondents 
have  spoken  in  a  similar  manner.  One  of  them,  inspector  over 
two  hundred  schools,  writes :  “  The  teaching  of  morals  gives 
results  more  and  more  satisfactory.  It  is  not  perfect  as  yet, 
but  progress  has  been  made  which  is  an  encouragement  to  per¬ 
severe.”  Another,  speaking  of  the  fruits  of  this  education, 
says :  “  I  know  men  who  have  had  no  other  training  than  that 
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of  the  common  schools,  and  yet  men  who  by  their  intelligence 
and  their  moral  elevation  are  certainly  among  the  greatest  per¬ 
sonal  forces  of  modern  France.”  A  distinguished  writer  says; 
“  We  have  already  some  admirable  results.  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  they  are  extremely  variable.  .  .  The  reaction  upon  the 
teachers  themselves  has  been  superb.  They  have,  at  least  many 
among  them,  realized  the  part  which  they  must  play  as  educa¬ 
tors.”  The  full  value  of  this  new  departure  in  French  schools 
cannot  as  yet  be  gauged  by  corresponding  results.  It  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  its  wisdom  will  not  be  absolutely  demonstrated  by  ade¬ 
quate  returns  until  the  time  when  the  pupils  trained  in  the 
schools  will  have  homes  of  their  own,  and  in  the  education  of 
their  children  will  co-operate  with  the  schools — until  the  time 
when  the  Church,  ceasing  her  opposition,  supplementing  the 
work  of  the  schools,  will  give  them  an  honest  support.  Mean¬ 
while,  with  their  manifest  imperfections,  the  schools  have  l^e- 
come  institutions,  not  only  to  make  the  pupils  think,  but  think 
right,  then  feel  right,  then  will  right,  then  do  right  and  finally 
be  right,  the  permanence  of  which  is  character.  The  number 
of  those  who  will  go  thru  all  the  stages  of  this  ethical  ascent 
may  not  be  great  at  first,  but  multitudes  wdll  doubtless  be  lifted 
up,  morally,  a  little  higher.  Later  on,  this  great  moral  lever, 
working  with  cumulative  force,  will  direct  the  energies  which 
make  for  the  better  life  of  France. 

Jean  Charlemagne  Bracq 

Vassar  College, 

Poughkeepsie,  N,  Y. 


II 


WHAT  SHALL  THE  SMALL  COLLEGE  DO? 

The  small  college  was  the  subject  of  a  discussion  by  Mr. 
Herbert  W.  Horwill  in  the  Atlantic  monthly  for  June,  1901. 
The  small  college  holds  doubtful  ground.  It  should  not  try  to 
be  a  university.  Research  is  not  essential  to  discipline. 
Variety  of  studies  is  a  delusive  advantage.  The  elective  system 
is  no  system.  The  college  should  narrow  its  range.  It  needs 
few  buildings  and  no  laboratories  or  professors  of  the  sciences 
of  nature.  The  humanities  should  reign.  Greek  and  Latin 
are  the  .staple  of  education.  The  college  will  cease  to  emulate 
the  department  store.  Such  a  college  may  have  to  “  witness  for 
the  truth  in  the  midst  of  a  crooked  and  perverse  generation,” 
but  it  will  survive  in  the  consciousness  of  high  aims.  This,  we 
believe,  is  as  fair  a  summary  as  could  be  packed  into  a  few  lines. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  Mr.  Horwill  for  insisting  that  a 
college  should  be  a  college,  and  not  distress  itself  and  its  friends 
by  straining  to  become  an  inferior  university.  We  quite  agree 
that  most  college  students  should  verify  truths  already  in  the 
common  hoard  of  knowledge,  and  that  they  should  not  be 
excited  by  vain  notions  about  research  for  which  they  have  no 
fitness.  We  shall  have  enough  callow  doctors  of  philosophy, 
to  print  dissertations  on  tittlebats  which  nobody  will  read. 
Numbers  do  not  make  a  college.  But  suspicion  rests  on  a  col¬ 
lege  which  does  not  try  to  grow.  It  is  probably  true  that  a 
college  organized  on  mediaeval  principles  would  not  need 
laboratories  or  professors  of  science.  And  it  would  probably 
continue  to  be  a  small  college. 

We  are  distressed  by  the  inconvenience  to  which  some  of  our 
schools  will  be  put,  which  we  had  vainly  thought  to  adorn  the 
college  world.  There  is  Amherst,  for  example,  and  we  here 
record  our  sympathy  for  President  Harris  when  he  begins  to 
evict  the  sciences.  Some  of  his  trustees  will  demur,  but  he  will 
tell  them  that  it  has  all  been  a  mistake,  there  are  too  many  elec- 
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tives,  it  costs  too  much  to  run  so  many  laboratories,  and  the 
money  is  needed  for  other  purposes.  The  alumni  might  also 
object,  and  say  that  they  remembered  with  pleasure,  and  even 
with  reverence.  Professors  Harris  and  Emerson,  and  Tyler  and 
Todd.  But  he  would  tell  them  that  the  value  of  science  had 
been  held  too  high,  and  that  the  scientific  method  was  alone 
needed,  and  that  this  could  be  quite  as  well  communicated  by  the 
professors  of  history  and  philosophy.  After  the  pruning  was 
accomplished,  the  fortunate  professors  who  remain  could  have 
their  salaries  raised,  and  this  would  be  pleasing.  Then  Am¬ 
herst  would  be  a  nice,  small  college,  and  even  the  shade  of  Dr. 
Hitchcock  would  weep  over  the  time  he  lost  in  studying  the 
geology  of  Massachusetts. 

We  have  not  begun  to  enumerate  the  advantages  that  would 
flow  from  Mr.  Horwill’s  plan.  There  is  Professor  Dolbear  at 
Tufts,  who  could  be  spared  from  the  sui)erfluous  undertaking 
of  inducting  the  Tufts  boys  into  the  unimportant  principles  of 
physics  and  astronomy  and  could  dev-ote  himself  without  reserve 
to  the  higher  technical  pursuits.  And  after  President  Ray¬ 
mond  had  screwed  up  his  courage  to  the  point  of  asking  for  the 
resignations  of  William  North  Rice  and  Dr.  Conn,  these  worthy 
gentlemen  might  be  at  the  service  of  some  fortunate  high  school, 
whose  boys  and  girls  would  learn,  with  a  thrill,  more  than  they 
ever  dreamed  possible,  about  the  world  in  which  they  live.  It 
would  not  be  like  studying  philosophy  by  the  laboratory  method, 
but  even  the  dogs  eat  of  the  crumbs  that  fall  under  the  table. 

We  are  rather  bewildered,  in  fact  we  feel  somewhat  like  a 
newly  elected  legislature,  in  the  prospect  of  the  great  economies 
that  are  to  be  practiced,  and  all  in  favor  of  Greek  and  Latin; 
for  English  and  other  modern  languages  “  would  not  suffer  to 
the  degree  that  some  might  suppose  by  their  being  left  to  the 
spontaneous  attention  of  the  student  in  his  leisure.”  This  will 
be  reassuring  to  many  weary  instructors  in  modern  tongues, 
who  are  so  foolish  as  sometimes  to  doubt  the  progress  of  boys 
who  are  not  left  to  their  leisure  in  these  matters.  We  had  be¬ 
gun  to  think  that  even  Spanish  was  a  fit  college  subject  in  these 
new  days,  but  it  must  pass,  along  with  German  and  other 
trivial  themes. 
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Still  we  doubt  whether  Professor  Brandt  will  be  dismissed 
from  the  faculty  of  Hamilton  College.  A  scholar  known  on 
two  sides  of  the  Atlantic  it  might  be  desirable  to  maintain,  even 
tho  he  taught  German.  We  admire  President  Stryker’s  illus¬ 
tration,  for  truly  steel  comes  first,  tools  afterward,  but,  like 
other  brilliant  epigrams,  it  cannot  express  the  whole  truth. 
And  conservative  as  his  position  is,  we  doubt  whether  Dr. 
Stryker  would  like  to  be  quoted  as  approving  the  block  system 
( we  use  the  tenn  in  a  double  sense)  of  education.  Indeed  the 
graduates  of  Hamilton  College  give  evidence  that  some  blades 
and  hammers  are  made  there  before  the  bachelor’s  brand  is 
stamped  in. 

We  had  not  before  realized  that  it  would  be  a  lxx)n  to  be  rid 
of  chemistry  in  college,  leaving  its  rank  smells  to  the  universi¬ 
ties,  and  only  subjecting  the  coarse-fibered  boys  in  our  bread- 
and-butter  schools  to  the  risk  of  having  their  noses  scarred  and 
their  eyes  put  out  by  an  ill-considered  explosion.  And  then, 
some  boy  who  is  a  dolt  in  Latin,  and  has  no  sense  for  literature, 
might  by  mistake  get  into  college,  and  he  might  be  filled  with 
new  interest  when  he  came  to  the  Ixjttles  and  blowpipe,  and  in 
an  elective  system  might  study  much  chemistry  and  fit  himself 
for  a  position  while  in  college,  and  that  would  be  deplorable. 

Nor  was  a  recent  divinity  graduate  less  deluded  when  a  few 
days  ago  he  came  back  after  three  years  to  his  college,  and  said 
that  two  things  had  helped  him  to  higher  notions  of  God. 
These  two  things  ought  to  have  come  from  looking  at  a  bust 
of  Plato,  or  from  a  session  in  the  historical  laboratory,  but 
they  did  not.  Mathematics  had  led  him  out  a  little  way  on  the 
road  toward  infinity,  and  geology  had  enlarged  his  conception 
of  time.  Possibly  he  had  grown  in  the  space-conception  by 
tussling  with  astronomy,  but  if  so,  he  should  have  accomplished 
this  enlargement  in  his  leisure  moments,  or  by  looking  at  the 
sun  for  ten  cents  on  Boston  Common,  for  a  small  college  has 
no  business  with  a  telescope. 

What  are  the  real  virtues  and  prospects  of  the  small  college? 
It  will  help  us  to  remember  that  it  is  a  natural  product  of 
American  soil  and  will  last  as  long  as  it  is  needed.  If  some¬ 
time  it  should  not  l)e  needed,  only  sentimentalists  would  wish 
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it  to  stay. '  Institutions  are  like  men.  If  they  have  health  they 
are  likely  to  live  to  a  good  old  age,  and  the  sorrow  of  their 
departure  is  not  painful.  If  the  college  gives  a  type  of  train¬ 
ing  that  is  useful  and  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  the  public 
will  not  crush  it  between  the  upper  and  nether  millstones  of 
tiniversity  and  secondary  school.  Something  like  Gamaliel’s 
sensible  and  comfortable  faith  is  needed  by  lovers  of  colleges. 
It  is  not  good  to  fight  against  God.  The  stars  in  their  courses 
have  much  to  do  with  victories  in  such  matters,  and  it  is  not 
good  use  of  energy  to  bay  at  the  moon.  The  college  seems 
likely  to  be  useful  for  a  long  time,  perhaps  until  the  millennium 
is  well  begun.  It  is  rooted  in  the  faith  and  good  works  of 
many  people  and  will  display  what  of  vitality  it  has,  without 
much  reference  to  its  over-zealous  friends  or  the  complacent 
pity  of  some  of  its  critics. 

With  the  growth  of  our  population,  the  great  number  of  such 
American  foundations  will  be  more  and  more  justified.  There 
are  four  or  five  hundred  of  them.  But  it  is  a  long  way 
between  two  oceans.  Now  and  then  an  inferior  degree-giving 
school  resigns  its  pretensions  and  drops  into  its  proper  function. 
A  few  grow  into  universities.  This  is  determined  by  the  will 
of  founders,  by  munificent  endowments,  or  by  such  environment 
as  renders  it  inevitable.  Suppose  three  hundred  should  remain 
as  distinctive  colleges.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  size  of  a  uni¬ 
versity.  Oxford  had  her  half-mythical  thousands  in  her  early 
days.  But  the  presence  of  a  few  thousand  students  carries  a 
school  up  to  workable  lx)unds.  Not  many  universities  are 
likely  to  be  founded  in  the  United  States  in  the  twentieth 
century.  Meantime  the  population  will  double  and  treble. 
There  will  be  enough  for  the  college  to  do.  The  high  school 
will  hardly  supplant  it,  for  fathers  and  mothers  will  not  over¬ 
look  the  importance  of  a  new  environment  in  the  training  of 
their  boys  and  girls.  The  college  also  offers  a  local  center  of 
education.  It  is  far  enough  from  home,  but  is  convenient  of 
access.  iKmong  its  patrons  and  friends  an  effective  unity  of 
interest  and  control  is  possible.  The  great  universities  must 
always  be  remote  from  many,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the 
patronage  of  even  a  famous  college  is  nearly  as  local  as  that  of 
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a  large  dry-goods  house.  The  advantage  of  planting  colleges 
at  many  points  is  well  seen  in  the  recent  opening  of  its  doors  to 
women  by  the  University  of  Rochester.'  As  the  years  proceed, 
a  splendid  company  of  girls  living  in  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Genesee  will  gain  a  liberal  training.  The  most  will  be  girls 
who  never  w'ould  or  could  have  studied  at  Vassar  or  Smith,  or 
Barnard,  or  Cornell,  or  Chicago. 

The  university,  by  no  will  of  its  own,  bars  out  many  of  the 
poor.  The  late  Mr.  Frank  Bolles  worked  strenuously  and  well 
to  show'  that  Harvard  is  not  a  rich  man’s  school.  Many  poor 
boys  are  in  her  halls.  But  it  remains  true  that  the  cost  of 
education  is  prevailingly  lower  in  the  college.  The  university 
is  often  in  the  great  city,  and  a  high  scale  of  expense  is  inevi¬ 
table.  In  the  college  the  boy  is  not  lost  in  the  crowd,  and  is  not 
in  too  great  degree  the  victim  of  the  beardless  tutor.  These 
are  old,  sound  pleas,  and  no  more  need  1)e  said  about  them. 

The  small  college  will  work  out  its  destiny  in  its  relations  to 
the  world  of  the  twentieth  century.  It  will  be  a  part  of  modem 
history,  and  not  a  fossil  dug  out  of  moldering  strata  and 
forced  on  the  attention  of  a  modern  age.  It  will  not  be  a 
college  by  arrest  of  growth  or  by  retiring  under  cover  of 
mediiEval  ideas.  It  is  not  easy  to  foresee  its  development,  but 
development  there  will  be. 

If  we  can  judge  anything  by  signs,  the  college  will  not  keep 
a  rigid  four-year  curriculum.  It  might  be  a  college  without 
the  sacred  procession  of  the  Freshman,  Sophomore,  Junior,  and 
Senior.  It  might  confer  its  degree  in  December  or  March,  as 
well  as  in  June.  The  college  will  be  flexible  to  a  degree  not 
now  known,  and  to  a  degree  that  would  seem  alarming  to  many 
worthy  college  professors.  Like  Greek  and  Latin,  the  four- 
year  course  has  gathered  its  educational  sacredness  in  very 
modem  centuries.  Four  years  of  residence  in  a  college  cannot 
be  other  than  profitable  to  a  generous  and  industrious  boy,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  all  boys  should  so  reside  for  exactly  a 
quadrennium.  We  shall  be  forced  to  take  account  of  differ¬ 
ences  in  boys,  and  allow  that  some  are  as  good  bachelors  at  the 
end  of  three  years  and  six  months  as  others  are  at  the  end  of 
four  years.  If  such  considerations  do  not  move  us,  we  are  fast 
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being  pushed  by  more  urgent,  if  not  more  real,  ones.  The 
double  credits  counted  in  the  last  year  of  the  college,  by  the 
universities,  come  swiftly  to  be  known  within  the  halls  of  the 
college,  and  the  boy  straightway  tells  the  college,  “  I  would  like 
to  stay  with  you,  but  you  too  must  save  me  the  year;  life  presses, 
and  I  shall  be  off.”  It  will  not  do  to  call  after  him,  “  Foolish 
youth !  ”  it  is  better  to  take  account  of  what  has  happened  in  a 
generation.  The  preparatory  course  has  doubled  in  value. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  professional  course.  For  the  student 
entering  a  profession,  the  college  must  do  its  work  in  less  than 
four  years,  or  cease  to  train  candidates  for  the  professions. 
Many  others  can  stay,  and  ought  to  stay,  four  years  within  the 
college,  but  there  must  be  this  freedom. 

The  development  of  the  elective  system  we  do  not  here  pre¬ 
sume  to  forecast,  but  that  rational  choice  will  be  a  basal  principle 
in  college  work  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt.  No  friend  of  free , 
choice  need  lie  abashed  to  admit  the  comparative  chaos  of 
to-day,  or  abate  his  confidence  in  individuality  and  interest  as 
principles  of  modem  education. 

The  college  of  the  future  will  not  turn  out  overgrown  infants 
who  can  write  Latin  poetry  and  who  have  learned  philosophy 
by  the  laboratory  method,  but  who  stand  helpless  and  appalled 
before  the  problem  of  their  bread  and  butter.  Even  Oxford 
long  ago  found  that  the  world  is  stirring,  and  the  boy  who  lives 
in  the  oldest  quad  of  old  Merton  knows  that  he  is  living  in 
modem  times. 

How  large  or  how'  small  will  the  small  college  be?  How  tall 
should  a  man  be?  If. too  short,  he  is  a  dwarf.  If  too  long,  he 
is  unwieldy  and  an  impracticable  animal,  as  the  world  is  now 
arranged.  A  very  small  college  is  not  a  good  home  for  a 
boy.  He  does  not  find  enough  other  boys  there.  And  if  the 
numbers  are  kept  down  by  restricted  curriculum  and  restricted 
preparation,  the  monotony  of  environment  will  be  stifling. 
The  student  whom  the  college  wants  will  not  be  willing  to  mn 
forever  in  the  groove  of  the  so-called  humanities.  And  the 
very  small  college  meets  other  difficulties  of  a  concrete  sort. 
To  maintain  college  athletics,  respectable  numbers  are  needed, 
for  selection  and  for  enthusiasm.  The  same  is  true  of  other 
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undergraduate  interests,  such  as  the  college  journal,  the  musical 
clubs,  and  the  social  life.  But  these  considerations  would  not 
perhaps  affect  Mr.  Horwill’s  ideal  college,  with  one  or  two 
buildings,  a  few  hoary  professors,  the  precious  quadrivium  of 
Greek,  Latin,  history,  and  philosophy,  and  now  and  then  a  lone 
boy,  coming  over  the  hills,  and  inquiring,  as  in  the  earlier  days 
of  Colgate  College,  for  “  Elder  Dodge’s  school.” 

What  are  limits  of  bigness  for  the  college?  Figures  are 
mechanical,  but  a  dozen  to  20  departments,  with  20  to  50  pro¬ 
fessors  and  assistants  of  all  grades,  and  200  to  400  students 
does  not  seem  out  of  the  way.  Here  unity  is  possible;  fellow¬ 
ship,  and  abounding  life  as  well. 

For  thirty  years  President  Eliot  and  others  have  striven  to 
create  an  American  educational  system.  To  make  rational  use 
of  the  primary  and  intermediate  years,  and  to  secure  broad  and 
rich  training  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  in  the  high  schools, 
has  been  a  prime  aim.  Beyond  this  it  has  been  sought  to  artic¬ 
ulate  school  and  college,  that  any  graduate  of  a  good  school 
may  without  waste  decide  upon  a  college  and  enter  on  its  work. 
He  who  runs  may  read  the  devotion  and  the  energy  which  have 
gone  to  build  an  education  broad  and  strong,  fitted  for  our 
times.  In  the  light  of  the  expansion  of  our  public  schools,  the 
college  enters  upon  opportunities  without  parallel.  She  will 
find,  year  by  year,  better  ways  for  her  work.  She  will  not  turn 
down  the  narrow  lanes  of  reaction.  She  will  not  cut  herself 
off  from  the  life  of  her  time.  She  will  keep  her  chairs  of 
science  and  modern  language,  will  push  the  study  of  the 
mother-tongue,  will  watch  carefully  and  buoyantly  her  own 
evolution,  and  be  worthy  of  her  place  in  the  unfolding  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

Albert  P.  Brigham 

Colgate  University, 

Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


Ill 

LECTURES  VERSUS  RECITATIONS 

Professor  Munsterberg  has  recently  pointed  out  how  the  pro¬ 
ductive  scholarship  of  this  country  suffers  because  the  uni¬ 
versity  is  not  properly  differentiated  from  the  college.  The 
university  professor  is  distracted  from  his  proper  function, 
the  advancement  of  knowledge,  by  educational  work  with 
undergraduates.  This  puts  a  constant  drain  upon  his  available 
energy.  Worse  yet,  the  educational  purpose  of  the  college  so 
permeates  the  university  that  he  feels  no  genuine  encourage¬ 
ment  to  sustained  scholarly  effort.  The  university  is  not  the 
only  sufferer  from  this  confusion.  Professor  De  Garmo’s 
article  ^  shows  the  other  side  of  the  difficulty.  Not  only  the 
scholarly  work  of  the  university,  hut  also  the  educational  work 
of  the  college,  is  likewise  impaired.  To  this  cause,  I  believe, 
is  due  the  spread  of  the  lecture  system  in  our  colleges. 

But  if  not  lectures  in  the  college,  what  then  ?  Shall  we  go 
back  to  the  recitation  system  ?  Certainly  not,  if  we  understand 
by  recitation  a  mere  recital  of  things  diligently  garnered  from 
the  pages  of  a  text-book.  What  we  do  want  is  a  kind  of  class 
exercise  which  shall  combine  two  purposes.  One  of  these  is 
to  change  the  student  from  the  merely  receptive  attitude  of  the 
lecture  room  to  an  active  attitude  of  mind.  We  do  not  expect 
an  athlete  to  develop  his  muscles  by  merely  eating  beefsteak. 
He  needs  of  course  a  nourishing  diet,  but  still  more  must  he 
have  exercise  for  the  muscles  themselves.  So,  too,  must  the 
growing  mind  not  only  be  fed  on  a  nourishing  diet,  which  may 
very  well  be  done  by  lectures,  but  it  must  also  be  encouraged  to 
active  exercise.  If  there  is  any  one  thing  of  educational  value 
which  recent  psychology  has  revealed,  it  is  that  the  mind  is 
something  essentially  active,  and  not  a  mere  passive  receptacle. 
Mere  pouring  out  of  facts,  however  important,  and  principles. 
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however  sublime,  upon  the  devoted  heads  of  our  students  will 
not  teach  them  to  think.  There  is  no  way  to  learn  to  think  but 
by  thinking.  The  constant  aim  of  the  teacher  must  be  to 
encourage  this  thought  activity  in  the  student.  This  can  be 
done  only  by  enabling  the  motor  reaction  to  follow  the  sensory 
impression.  The  recitation  may  be  so  conducted  as  to  give 
opportunity  for  this  motor  response.  Expression  should  follow 
impression.  It  must  do  so,  if  the  impression  is  to  have  any 
constructive  value.  The  class  exercise  should  be  no  test  of  the 
student’s  diligence  in  filling  his  memory,  but  rather  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  him  to  set  forth  his  own  tentative  reflections  on  the 
topic  in  hand,  and  discuss  it  with  others  who  are  at  the  same 
stage  of  growth  and  contending  w’ith  the  same  difficulties  as 
himself,  and  with  one  who  has  a  fuller  knowledge  and  a  broader 
culture.  This  brings  us  to  the  second  function  of  the  recitation. 
It  not  only  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  student  to  express  him¬ 
self,  but  to  express  himself  under  the  sympathetic  criticism  of 
the  professor.  The  opportunity  is  given  for  a  genuine  contact 
of  mind  with  mind,  a  give-and-take  contact,  which  obeys  the 
eternal  law  of  reality  that  action  and  reaction  shall  be  equal — 
something  infinitely  different  from  the  one-sided  quasi  contact 
where  the  professor  merely  pours  his  store  of  knowledge  into 
the  more  or  less  open  ears  of  the  student.  Such  a  class  exercise 
has  a  truly  educational  value.  The  lecture  may  still  serve  a 
useful  purpose  in  supplying  matter  and  awakening  the  initiatory 
impulse.  The  relative  amounts  of  time  given  to  lectures  and 
recitations  in  college  should  be  about  the  same  as  the  relative 
amounts  given  by  the  athlete  to  eating  and  exercising. 

As  long  as  the  university  professor  has  to  teach  college 
classes,  there  will  be  a  constant  effort  to  introduce  university 
methods  into  the  college.  Not  only  does  the  university  pro¬ 
fessor  himself  tend  to  use  with  the  undergraduate  students  the 
same  methods  which  he  finds  effective  with  advanced  students 
and  by  which  he  himself  was  last  instructed  in  his  own  student 
days,  but  his  methods  are  taken  as  the  standard  also  by  those 
who  are  devoting  themselves  entirely  to  college  work.  A  good 
deal  might  be  said  in  favor  of  a  complete  separation  of  the 
college  for  undergraduates  and  the  university  with  its  graduate 
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work.  The  function  of  the  former  is  the  instruction  of  youth, 
and  that  of  the  latter  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  These 
are  two  very  different  things.  A  few  first-class  colleges  may 
continue  to  abstain  by  choice  or  by  necessity  from  trying  to  add 
on  graduate  work;  but  many  are  making  all  possible  efforts  to 
become  universities  as  well,  and  none  of  our  great  institutions 
of  learning  show  any  tendency  to  give  up  the  undergraduate 
department.  Harvard  University  will  not  give  up  Harvard 
College.  Practically,  then,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the 
organic  union  of  the  college  with  the  university,  whether  we  re¬ 
gard  this  as  the  ideal  arrangement  or  not.  The  important  thing, 
after  all,  is  not  to  get  the  college  off  the  university  campus,  but 
to  get  the  college  idea  distinct  from  the  university  idea,  and  to 
secure  the  practical  means  by  which  each,  whether  separately 
or  together,  can  realize  its  own  idea.  Might  it  not  be  possible 
that  this  great  gift  to  learning  which  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  has 
just  bestowed  upon  the  nation  should  be  so  administered  as 
to  further  this  end  ?  Should  ‘  the  trustees  of  this  fund 
undertake  to  pay  one-half  of  the  salaries  of  those  professors 
thruout  the  country  who  show  aptitude  for  productive  scholar¬ 
ship,  so  that  they  might  give  their  entire  energies  to  this  work 
and  be  freed  from  the  necessity  of  giving  undergraduate  in¬ 
struction,  not  only  would  the  greatest  encouragement  be  given 
to  the  advancement  of  science,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  col¬ 
leges  might  be  left  free  to  work  out  their  own  aims  and 
methods. 


Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


F.  C.  French 
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COST  OF  AN  ACADEMY  EDUCATION 

When  a  boy  or  girl  goes  away  from  home  to  seek  the  train¬ 
ing  of  some  famous  old  academy,  one  of  the  essentials  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  necessary  expenses.  Most  boys — and,  be  it  said, 
most  parents — provide  for  the  payment  of  the  tuition  and 
incidental  fees  assessed  by  the  prospective  school,  with  an  unex¬ 
pressed,  but  quite  satisfied,  feeling  of  paying  for  value  received. 
Perhaps  the  catalogs  of  various  institutions  are  studied  as  re¬ 
gards  expense,  and  the  moderate  charges  of  some  are  compared 
with  the  far  greater  charges  made  by  another  class  of  schools. 
Some  doubtless  wonder  why  the  tuition  fees  vary  so  much  in 
different  institutions,  and  whether  there  is  any  close  relation 
between  the  amount  of  the  charges  and  the  value  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  work  done.  Few,  however,  entertain  for  a  moment  any 
doubt  that  when  they  have  paid  the  fees  charged  on  the  bills 
presented  to  them  by  the  school  of  their  choice,  they  have  paid 
the  cost  of  the  education  in  toto,  together  with  a  handsome  mar¬ 
gin  for  profit.  Your  business  man  is  so  accustomed  to  being 
charged  in  full,  and  a  little  more,  for  all  he  gets  that  the  idea  of 
receiving  a  bill  that  does  not  cover  the  cost  of  what  he  gets  is 
quite  beyond  the  range  of  his  imagination.  These  parents 
would  be  astonished,  very  probably  indignant,  if  told  that  they 
were  the  recipients  of  charity,  and  that  they  were  in  reality 
not  paying  for  their  son’s  schooling  at  .all,  but  merely  settling 
for  a  small  part  of  it.  Yet  such  is  the  fact,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases;  in  all  cases  where  the  tuition  fees  are  not 
excessively  high  by  comparison  with  the  average. 

So  far  as  colleges  are  concerned,  this  principle  has  long  been 
recognized  by  those  informed  on  the  subject,  tho  it  has  hardly 
been  realized  by  the  public  at  large,  that  no  college  can  possibly 
exist  and  do  first-class  work  on  the  income  derived  from 
student  fees.  The  total  annual  cost  of  conducting  any  one  of 
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the  best  colleges  or  universities  of  the  land  is  several  times  the 
total  of  all  fees  received  from  students;  the  larger  part  of  the 
expenses  being  paid  from  the  income  of  endowment  funds  or 
from  current  personal  gifts.  Statistics  gathered  several  years 
a&Oj  by  Professor  John  M.  Coulter,  now  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  showed  that  on  the  average  a  college  in  good  standing 
must  provide  an  income,  entirely  aside  from  student  fees,  of 
from  $250  to  $350  for  each  student  in  attendance.  This 
amount  will,  of  course,  be  increased  with  a  small  attendance, 
and  slightly  decreased  with  a  large  increase  of  students. 

What  is  true  of  the  college  in  this  respect  is  true  of  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  in  all  grades,  with  the  exception  of  some  few 
private  institutions.  It  is,  of  course,  true  of  all  public  schools, 
whose  expenses  are  defrayed  from  the  public  purse,  and  whose 
students  are  not  called  upon  to  make  any  payment  whatever. 

The  writer  has  recently  gathered  statistics  from  a  large 
number  of  academies  and  college  preparatory  schools  of  the 
Eastern  and  Central  States,  with  a  view  to  determining  how  far 
the  above  general  statements  may  be  applied  to  this  class  of 
schools.  In  interpreting  the  figures,  it  is  necessary  to  observe 
that,  in  addition  to  the  public  high  schools,  there  are  three 
distinct  classes  of  secondary  schools  in  this  country.  These 
are  first,  schools  conducted  by  individuals  or  “  corporations  for 
profit,”  which  are  on  a  strictly  business  basis,  and  whose 
primary  aim  is  to  make  money,  tho  many  of  them  hold  high 
educational  ideals,  and  do  excellent  work.  These  are  invariably 
high-priced  institutions,  and  are  of  course  supported  entirely  by 
student  fees. 

The  second  class  is  composed  of  high-priced  academies  where 
the  aim  is  to  charge  the  students  enough  to  cover  the  running 
expenses  of  the  school,  but  no  more.  Schools  of  this  class  might 
at  first  thought  be  considered  self-supporting,  but  a  closer  ex¬ 
amination  will  show  that  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  They 
usually  possess  a  splendid  equipment  of  buildings  and  grounds, 
which  have  been  donated  by  some  public-spirited  citizen  or 
citizens,  and  for  which  no  interest  or  rent  is  paid.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  writer  has  in  mind  one  such  school  which  has  a 
property  that  has  cost  within  the  past  ten  years  not  less  than 
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$250, OCX),  and  which  receives  gifts  of  various  kinds  from  time 
to  time.  Ignoring  the  gifts  just  mentioned,  if  interest  on  the 
investment  is  figured  at  5  per  cent,  then  this  school  fails  to  be 
self-supporting  by  $12,500  per  year;  while,  if  the  usual  rent- 
income  of  10  per  cent,  were  allowed,  it  would  run  behind 
$25,000  each  year. 

TABLE  I.— NEW  ENGLAND  ACADEMY  CLASS 


I 

Per 

2 

Per 

3 

4 

Total 

Invest- 

Tuition 

Total 

Expense 

Number 

OF 

Cent. 

Cent. 

MENT 

Student 

Students 

I 

25 

49 

$200,000  1 

12,000 

$612,000 

(Note  i) 

$175 

532 

2 

34 

60 

400,000 

200,000 

600,000 

$100 

300 

263 

3 

50 

70 

300,000 

250,000 

550,000 

100 

275 

414 

4 

50 

75 

225,000 

275,000 

500,000 

40 

250 

128 

5 

33 

40 

300.000 

170,000 

470,000 

75 

275 

123 

6 

6(est.)  10 

325,000 

110,000 

435,000 

(Note  2) 

200 

II6 

7 

35 

50 

100.000 

250,000 

350,000 

45 

225 

124 

8 

33* 

66 

62,000 

208,000 

270,000 

54 

250 

85 

9 

20 

25 

240.000 

25.000 

265,000 

(Note  4) 

225 

73 

10 

30 

45 

(Note  5) 

250,000 

320 

140 

II 

33 

50 

22,000 

1 50,000 

172,000 

12 

33 

40 

55,000 

93,000 

148,000 

45 

240 

144 

13 

10 

14 

25,000 

100,000 

125,000 

25 

200 

62 

14 

30 

42 

50,000 

70,000 

120,000 

25 

(Note  6) 

68 

15 

40 

50 

60,000 

55,000 

115,000 

30 

175 

154 

16 

50 

14,000 

100,000 

114,000 

47 

1S8 

125 

17 

75 

100 

20,000 

90,000 

110,000 

50 

265 

172 

18 

33 

50 

73,000 

36,000 

109,000 

30 

200 

175 

19 

33  (Note  5) 

50,000 

35 

200 

93 

20 

50 

35,000 

25,000 

60,000 

.... 

21 

34 

50 

22,000 

25,000 

47,000 

30 

225 

108 

22 

60 

75 

18,000 

25,000 

43,000 

23 

33 

40 

25,000 

14,000 

39,000 

24 

200 

85 

24 

50 

60 

12,000 

13,000 

25,000 

19 

25 

40 

65 

15,000’ 

10,000 

25,000 

21 

165 

131 

26 

50 

65 

10,000’ 

8,000 

18,000 

30 

160 

46 

27 

25 

50 

15,000 

15,000 

21 

200 

53 

28 

31 

33 

12,000 

12,000 

24 

125 

no 

29 

20 

28 

Note  8 

30,000 

30,000 

50 

.... 

NOTES 

1.  Tuition  included  in  general  charge  for  all  expenses. 

2.  Tuition  free  to  local  students.  Others  pay  $75. 

3.  This  school  makes  a  profit  on  board,  which  affects  the  estimate. 

4.  One  half  the  students  pay  no  fees;  the  others,  $24. 

5.  Part  of  a  university,  by  which  it  is  supported. 

6.  Has  no  boarders  or  dormitories. 

7.  Receives  State  aid. 

8.  "  Bills  paid  by  benefactor,  as  presented.” 
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TABLE  II.- 

-HIGH-PRICED  ACADEMIES 

I 

Per 

Cent. 

2 

Per 

Cent. 

Total 
Value  of 
Propertv 

Tuition 

Total 

Expense 

Number 

OF 

Students 

1 

75 

92 

$475,000 

$175 

$650 

84 

2 

100 

100 

300,000 

(Note  I) 

700 

131 

3 

(Note  4) 

100 

300,000 

(Note  i) 

600 

171 

4 

(Note  4) 

100 

250,000 

250 

650 

225 

5 

(Note  4)  (Note  4) 

100.000 

160 

600 

22 

6 

87 

87 

100,000 

180 

(Note  2) 

259 

7 

(Note  4)  (Note  4) 

75,000 

(Note  i) 

550 

8 

100 

100 

(Note  3) 

(Note  i) 

600 

9 

100 

100 

(Note  3) 

250 

(Note  2) 

10 

100 

100 

(Note  3) 

260 

(Note  2) 

NOTES 


1.  Tuition  not  separated  from  general  charge. 

2.  No  boarders. 

3.  Property  rented. 

4.  No  answer  given. 

The  third  class  of  schools  referred  to  is  the  New  England 
academy.  To  this  class  belong  the  great  majority  of  the 
academies  of  this  country,  including  most  of  the  famous  ones. 
To  this  class  belong  also  the  great  schools  of  England — Eton, 
Rugby,  Harrow,  and  others.  These  schools  are  equipped  with 
buildings,  grounds,  and  apparatus  of  varying  value,  and  in 
addition  have  an  endowment  fund,  from  which  is  derived  the 
greater  part  of  the  revenue  necessary  to  run  the  school.  Very 
frequently,  too,  such  institutions  are  the  recipients  of  annual 
gifts  from  persons  of  benevolent  disposition;  and  their  per¬ 
manent  funds  are  augmented  from  time  to  time  by  bequests  and 
by  special  gifts.  In  other  words,  they  are  on  the  same  basis, 
so  far  as  financial  support  is  concerned,  as  are  all  the  colleges. 
They  are  maintained  in  order  to  place  the  advantages  of  the 
best  education  within  the  reach  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  and 
with  the  belief  that  “  the  best  school  for  rich  or  poor  is  one 
patronized  by  the  best  people  of  all  classes;  not  a  rich  man’s 
school,  not  a  poor  man’s  school,  but  every  man’s  school,  like 
some  of  the  great  public  schools  of  England,  which  are  so 
heavily  endowed  that  they  offer  to  all  classes  the  very  finest 
advantages.” 

A  fourth  class  of  secondary  schools  might  be  made  of  the 
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preparatory  departments  of  the  colleges;  but  for  the  purposes 
of  this  investigation  they  may  be  omitted,  since  they  are  not 
independent  institutions ;  in  most  cases  their  finances,  as  well  as 
their  work,  are  closely  interwoven  with  those  of  the  colleges 
to  which  they  belong.  It  is  probable  that  the  figures  for  this 
class  of  school's,  if  they  could  be  obtained,  would  be  very- 
similar  to  those  of  the  third  class  named  above. 

The  writer  asked  statistics  from  over  a  hundred  prominent 
schools,  and  the  foregoing  tables  show  the  facts  obtained  from  a 
list  of  schools  selected  as  representatives.  Many  institutions 
prefer  to  keep  their  financial  matters  from  the  public,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  get  complete  returns.  For  this  reason  the  names  of 
the  institutions  reporting  are  withheld,  and  numbers  inserted  in 
their  places.  Table  I  gives  statistics  from  academies  of  the  New 
England  academy  class,  which  is  the  more  numerous  one;  and 
Table  II  gives  the  figures  from  high-priced  academies.  The 
numbers  at  the  heads  of  the  columns  refer  to  the  following 
questions,  upon  which  the  academies  reported : 

1.  What  part  of  the  actual  cost  of  his  education  does  the 
student  in  your  institution  usually  pay  in  tuition  fees;  taking 
into  account  interest  on  the  value  of  buildings,  grounds,  and 
soon? 

2.  What  percentage  of  the  total  annual  expense  of  your 
institution  is  covered  by  fees  from  students? 

3.  What  is  the  total  amount  of  your  productive  endowment 
funds  ? 

4.  What  is  the  total  value  of  your  grounds,  buildings,  and 
other  property  not  included  in  question  3  ? 

These  tables  do  not,  of  course,  pretend  to  anything  like  com¬ 
pleteness;  but  the  list  is  a  fairly  representative  one,  and  the 
results  may  be  taken  as  approximately  the  average  for  the 
Eastern  part  of  the  United  States.  Analysis  of  the  figures 
reveals  some  interesting  facts.  The  29  institutions  in  Table  I 
report  a  total  investment  of  $5,729,000;  an  average  of  about 
$198,000  apiece.  But  as  several  of  the  institutions  receive  aid 
regularly  from  funds  not  under  their  direct  control,  and  hence 
not  included  in  the  report,  the  true  average  would  be  somewhat 
over  $200,000  apiece.  Indeed,  the  sum  of  the  averages  of  the 
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answers  to  questions  3  and  4  would  indicate  a  total  permanent 
investment  of  about  $212,000  apiece.  This  is  about  equally 
divided  between  endowment  funds  and  buildings  and  grounds; 
the  average  being  $106,320  for  the  former,  and  $105,890  for 
the  latter. 

The  average  number  of  students  being  147,  the  tables  indi¬ 
cate  a  permanent  investment  of  $1444  for  each  student.  Com¬ 
puting  interest  upon  this  at  6  per  cent,  gives  the  cost  to  the 
institution  from  permanent  investment  as  $86.64  annum  for 
each  student.  As  the  average  charge  for  tuition  is  $42,  the 
average  gift  to  each  student  is  $44.64  per  annum;  or,  he  pays  a 
little  over  48  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  his  education  as  figured 
from  the  permanent  investment.  This  last  result  is  noticeably 
higher  than  the  average  of  the  answers  to  question  i,  which  is 
36  per  cent.  The  latter  is  closer  to  the  truth,  and  the  difference 
is  easily  explained  by  two  facts :  first,  because  many  students 
pay  no  tuition  whatever,  since  in  many  cases  no  charge  is  made 
to  local  students;  and  second,  the  figures  in  the  table  take  no 
account  of  anything  but  permanent  investment,  while  nearly  all 
institutions  are  constantly  receiving  gifts  of  various  kinds, 
toward  current  expenses,  student  aid,  library,  and  equipment. 
As  these  two  items  were  considered  by  the  school  officials  in 
answering  question  i  in  the  table,  the  average  of  their  answers 
doubtless  comes  very  close  to  the  truth. 

The  average  of  the  answers  to  question  2  is  47  per  cent, 
which  means  that  the  fees  received  from  students  (including 
room  rent,  library  fees,  incidentals,  etc.,  as  well  as  tuition) 
cover  on  the  average  47  per  cent,  of  the  total  current  expenses 
of  the  institution;  the  remaining  53  per  cent,  coming  from 
other  sources.  These  other  sources  include  income  from  en¬ 
dowment  funds,  gifts  from  individuals,  churches,  and  other 
sources,  and  in  a  few  instances.  State  aid. 

The  average  total  expense  to  the  student,  including  tuition, 
board,  room,  washing,  and  books,  is  $219  per  school  year. 

Turning  now  to  Table  II,  it  is  evident  that  we  are  dealing 
with  another  class  of  schools.  Here  the  average  charge  for 
tuition  alone  is  $212.  The  total  expense  to  the  student  per 
school  year  averages  $621 — which,  however,  may  be  taken  as 
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under  rather  than  over  the  average,  when  one  considers  the 
extras  that  are  practically  necessary  in  these  schools. 

In  these  academies  the  expectation  is  that  student  fees  shall 
cover  current  expenses;  tho  2  out  of  the  10  report  otherwise. 
Of  course  this  depends  largely  upon  the  number  of  students, 
since  the  cost  of  teaching  75  students  is  not  much  greater  than 
that  of  teaching  50,  while  the  income  is  50  per  cent.  more. 
Four  out  of  the  10  institutions  return  the  answer  “100  per 
cent.”  to  question  i,  4  give  no  answer,  and  the  other  2  give  75 
per  cent,  and  87  per  cent,  respectively.  The  4  academies  which 
do  not  answer  this  question  have  properties  whose  total  value 
is  $725,000 — an  average  of  $181,250  apiece.  Whether  the 
profits,  if  any,  are  sufficient  to  cover  a  fair  interest  on  this 
amount  one  could  not  tell  without  access  to  the  books  of  the 
schools;  but  it  seems  improbable.  The  writer  knows  that 
school  No.  4  usually  comes  out  about  even  on  current  expenses, 
with  no  margin  for  profit,  but  sometimes  runs  behind :  and  it 
is  considered  a  very  prosperous  school,  having,  as  the  table 
shows,  a  large  attendance.  School  No.  8  reports  100  per  cent, 
to  question  i;  but  it  is  regularly  the  recipient  of  gifts  of  con¬ 
siderable  magnitude;  and  if  these  were  taken  into  consideration, 
the  above  figure  would  be  somewhat  reduced. 

To  sum  up,  we  may  say  that  the  student  who  attends  a  high- 
priced  academy  may  expect  to  pay  the  cost  of  his  education  so 
far  as  current  expense  is  concerned;  while  the  question  as  to 
whether  he  pays  enough  to  pay  an  income  on  the  school’s 
permanent  investment  is  unsettled  by  this  investigation.  His 
fee  for  tuition  will  average  $212,  and  his  total  necessary 
expenses,  $621. 

The  student  who  attends  an  institution  of  the  New  England 
academy  class  may  expect  to  pay  about  36  per  cent,  of  the  actual 
cost  of  his  education,  or  about  47  per  cent,  of  the  current 
expense,  ignoring  permanent  investment.  His  tuition  fees 
will  average  $42,  and  his  total  necessary  expenses,  $219. 

Clay  Herrick 

Western  Reserve  Academy, 

Hudson,  Ohio 
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EDUCATION  AND  SOCIAL  PROGRESS 

In  a  previous  article  the  educational  process  was  considered 
from  the  standpoint  of  individual  development.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  was  regarded  as  a  term  in  a  morphological  series  ex¬ 
tending  back  to  the  beginning  of  life  upon  the  planet.  The 
physical,  social,  and  psychological  influences  exerted  upon  that 
series,  and  producing  the  modification  of  form  and  function 
which  has  progressively  adapted  its  members  to  their  physical 
and  social  environment,  were  denominated  educational  factors, 
and  the  whole  process  of  organic  development  was  considered 
as  essentially  an  educational  process.  That  is  to  say,  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  individual  was  presented  as  an  evolutionary  process 
extending  beyond  the  school,  and  beyond  the  life  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual;  beginning,  in  fact,  with  the  protoplasmic  organism  and 
culminating  in  the  life  experience  of  the  existing  individual 
who,  with  comparatively  few  of  his  ancestors,  has  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  special  set  of  influences  known  as  education  in  the 
narrow  sense — that  is,  the  education  of  the  school.  The  school 
education  of  the  individual  was  thus  seen  to  be  merely  a  factor 
in  a  biological,  psychic,  and  social  or  moral  process  of  develop¬ 
ment,  and  yet  a  factor  which  undertakes  to  control,  and  to  a 
considerable  degree  does  control,  that  process.  It  was  shown 
to  be  the  conscious  and,  from  the  standpoint  of  economy,  the 
culminating  phase  of  a  process  begun,  carried  on  to,  and  in¬ 
fluenced  thru  the  school  period,  and  the  remaining  life  of  the 
individual,  by  the  forces  of  nature.  In  the  present  article  our 
purpose  is  to  sketch  the  process  of  social  development,  and  to 
consider  the  relation  of  the  school  to  the  evolution  of  society. 

Society,  or  better  a  social  group — tribe,  state,  nation,  or  race 
— may  be  conceived  as  a  unit  having  its  origin  in  time,  and 
having  its  own  peculiar  experience  and  history.  Like  the  in¬ 
dividual,  each  social  group  has  been  subjected  to  external  and 
internal  influences  which  have  produced  its  peculiar  spirit  and 
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organization.  The  totality  of  these  influences  must  be  credited 
with  having  brought  about  the  entire  series  of  social  changes 
which  have  progressively  adapted  the  social  group  to  its 
physical  and  societary  environment.  In  other  words,  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  the  social  group,  or  of  society,  is  a  process  similar  to 
that  of  the  evolution  of  the  individual.  Social  progress,  or 
what  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  calls  superorganic  evolution,  may, 
like  the  evolution  of  the  individual,  be  looked  upon  as  essen¬ 
tially  an  educational  process.  In  social  evolution,  however, 
the  recipient  of  the  evolutionary — that  is,  educational — in¬ 
fluences  is  primarily  the  social  group  and  not  the  individual. 
We  may  thus  be  warranted  in  speaking  of  the  education  of 
society,  or  of  a  people,  as  well  as  of  the  education  of  a  person. 
In  such  education  the  school  is  merely  a  device  of  intelligence 
to  guide  and  hasten  social  development  in  the  direction  of  a 
desired  end.  The  place  and  function  of  the  school  will  most 
clearly  appear,  however,  when  we  have  analyzed  the  social 
evolutionary  process. 

I  shall  not  stop  here  to  argue  that  the  doctrine  of  evolution 
applies  to  social  development  as  well  as  to  the  development  of 
organic  forms.  This  is  assumed.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and 
other  students  of  society  and  social  institutions  have  shown, 
not  only  that  there  is  a  general  evolution  of  things  social,  but 
also  that  the  theory  of  natural  selection  applies  in  all  its  details 
to  the  development  of  social  groups.  The  factors  are  the  same 
as  in  organic  evolution,  namely,  variation,  heredity,  and  the 
struggle  for  existence,  but  variation  and  heredity  are  social 
rather  than  biological,  and  the  struggle  is  primarily  a  conflict 
of  group  with  group  instead  of  a  conflict  of  individual  with 
individual.  In  this  conflict  the  fittest  group,  not  necessarily 
the  best,  survives.  We  may,  therefore,  speak  of  the  natural 
selection  of  social  groups,  as  we  have  spoken  of  the  natural 
selection  of  individual  organisms.  Within  the  group  there 
goes  on,  of  course,  a  selective  process  with  reference  to  indi¬ 
viduals,  ideas,  customs,  laws,  and  institutions.  The  factors 
here,  too,  are  homologous  to  those  in  organic  evolution. 
There  is  no  difference  in  principle.  The  law  of  evolution,  then, 
we  may  assume,  is  exemplified  in  the  progress  of  every  tribe. 
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state,  nation,  or  race,  and  is  clearly  displayed  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  all  products  of  human  thought  and  action.  “  The  ad¬ 
vance  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  thru  a  process  of  suc¬ 
cessive  differentiations,”  says  Mr.  Spencer,  “  is  seen  alike  in 
the  earliest  changes  of  the  universe  to  which  we  can  reason  our 
way  back,  and  in  the  earliest  changes  which  we  can  induct¬ 
ively  establish;  it  is  seen  in  the  geologic  and  climatic  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  earth,  and  of  every  single  organism  on  its  surface; 
it  is  seen  in  the  evolution  of  humanity,  whether  contemplated 
in  the  civilized  individual,  or  in  the  aggregations  of  races;  it  is 
seen  in  the  evolution  of  society,  in  respect  alike  of  its  political, 
its  religious,  and  its  economical  organization;  and  it  is  seen  in 
the  evolution  of  all  those  endless  concrete  and  abstract  products 
of  human  activity  which  constitute  the  environment  of  our 
daily  life.”  ^ 

Holding  in  mind,  then,  the  conception  of  a  developing  social 
group,  we  may  descril>e  the  social  evolutionary  process  which 
results  primarily  in  the  education  of  the  social  group,  in  the 
same  manner  that  was  employed  in  outlining  the  development 
of  the  individual.  The  process  of  group  development,  like 
that  of  individual  development,  may  be  divided  into  natural  or 
genetic,  and  artificial  or  telic  evolution.  The  natural  evolution 
of  the  social  group,  so  far  as  it  is  progressive,  has  resulted  from 
the  operation  of  external  causes,  or  from  the  activities  of  the 
members  of  the  group  undirected  towards  a  social  end. 
Natural  social  evolution  is  a  resultant  of  the  reactions  of  the 
group  uix)n  its  environment,  and  the  activities  of  its  members 
directed  towards  the  satisfaction  of  their  desires  without 
thought  of  the  effect  of  these  activities  upon  social  develop¬ 
ment.  It  is  wholly  unintended.  Looking  back  at  the  his¬ 
torical  development  of  society,  for  instance,  we  can  see  that 
social  progress  has  sometimes  been  achieved  without  its  being 
aimed  at  by  anybody.  This  phase  of  the  development  of  a 
social  group  corresponds  exactly  to  the  natural  development  of 
the  biological  organism.  It  is  the  education  which  Nature 
gives  to  the  social  group  thru  its  unconscious  experience  with 
its  objective  and  subjective  environment. 

'  First  principles,  p.  359. 
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The  true  character  of  this  natural,  or  genetic,  social  progress, 
and  its  inferiority  to  artificial,  or  telic,  progress,  has  been  more 
clearly  set  forth  by  Professor  Ward  than  by  any  other  writer,^ 
“  The  primary  characteristic  of  genetic  social  progress,”  he 
says,  “  is  that  it  results  from  the  actions  of  men  that  directly 
flow  from  their  efforts  to  satisfy  their  desires.  It  is  this,  too, 
which  gives  it  its  distinctively  genetic  character.  Genesis  is 
becoming,  and  whatever  is  genetically  produced  is  the  result  of 
a  vis  a  ter  go  molding  it  into  shape  by  successive  impacts.  The 
impinging  body  is  in  direct  and  intimate  contact  with  the  one 
that  is  being  molded.  The  change  produced  is  gradual,  and 
the  process  is  one  of  development  or  evolution.  Social 
progress  is  in  this  respect  analogous  to  organic  progress,  or 
even  to  cosmic  progress.  It  is  never  sudden  or  rapid.  It  does 
not  take  place  by  leaps  or  strides.  Increment  after  increment 
is  slowly  added  to  social  as  to  animal  structures,  and  in  the 
course  of  ages  habits,  customs,  laws,  and  institutions  are 
changed,  or  abolished  and  replaced  by  others.  As  the  object  of 
all  these  activities  is  always  the  fuller  satisfaction  of  desire,  and 
as  such  satisfaction  results  in  self-preservation  and  race-con¬ 
tinuance,  the  effect  in  the  long  run,  under  the  ever-present  law 
of  selection,  is  to  produce  superior  races.  This  effect,  how¬ 
ever,  is  biologic,  or  rather  ethnologic.  The  sociologic  effect 
is  to  adapt  the  environment,  i.  e.,  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
existence.  This  is  social  progress,  but,  like  organic  progress, 
it  may  and  does  result  in  the  extinction  of  deficient  and  the 
preservation  of  efficient  races  and  institutions.” 

In  another  place  the  form  of  social  progress  now  under  con¬ 
sideration  has  been  called  by  Professor  Ward  passive,  or  nega¬ 
tive,  social  progress.  “  Society  is  regarded,”  he  says,  “  as 
passive  in  the  sense  of  being  simply  acted  upon  by  the  forces 
that  surround  it  and  operate  within  it.  It  is  conceived  as  nega¬ 
tive  from  the  absence  of  any  forces  extraneous  to  those  regular 
natural  forces  operating  in  the  direction  of  their  limitation  or 
modification.”  ®  The  natural  process  of  group  development, 
then,  is  exactly  parallel  with  that  we  have  called  the  natural 
education  of  the  individual. 

*See  his  Outlines  of  sociology,  chapters  x  and  xii. 

*  Dynamic  sociology,  Vol.  I.  p.  56. 
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The  natural  education,  or  evolution,  of  the  social  group,  the 
social  genesis,  is  produced  by  factors  operating  from  without 
and  within,  and  which  may  be  designated  as  external  and  in¬ 
ternal  factors.  The  external  factors  are  physical  (climate, 
configuration  of  land  surface,  flora,  fauna,  etc. ) ,  and  societary 
(tribes,  states,  nations,  or  races  with  which  a  group  is  brought 
into  contact).  Those  acting  within  the  group,  that  is,  the  per¬ 
sonal  and  institutional  influences  affecting  the  development  of 
the  group,  may  be  called  social.  Hence  natural  social  evolu¬ 
tion  may  be  divided,  with  respect  to  the  forces  operating  to 
produce  unintended  progressive  changes,  into  physical,  socie¬ 
tary,  and  social. 

As  to  the  physical  education  of  the  social  group,  it  is  obvious 
that  modifications  of  social  structure  and  character  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  topographical,  climatic,  floral,  and  faunal  influences 
exerted  uf>on  it.  The  observance  of  the  multiform  results  of 
such  influences  in  the  various  human  societies  has  led  certain 
sociologists  to  endeavor  to  explain  society  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  physical  environment.  Buckle,  for  instance,  attributed 
enormous  social  results  to  the  influence  of  physical  agents.* 
He  held  that  the  general  aspect  of  nature — by  which  he  meant 
“  those  appearances  which,  tho  presented  chiefly  to  the  sight, 
have,  thru  the  medium  of  that  or  other  senses,  directed  the 
association  of  ideas,  and  hence  in  different  countries  have  given 
rise  to  different  habits  of  national  thought  ” — ^produces  in¬ 
evitable  and  far-reaching  results  in  stimulating  the  imagination 
and  suggesting  the  innumerable  superstitions  which  have  stood 
in  the  way  of  advancing  knowledge.  “  As,  in  the  infancy  of 
the  people,  the  power  of  such  superstition  is  supreme,”  he  says, 
“  it  has  happened  that  the  various  aspects  of  Nature  have 
caused  corresponding  varieties  in  the  popular  character,  and 
have  imparted  to  the  national  religion  peculiarities  which, 
under  certain  circumstances,  it  has  been  impossible  to  efface.”  * 

To  the  character  of  the  climate,  soil,  and  food  he  ascribed  in 
large  measure  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth  upon 
which  the  progress  of  civilization  so  largely  depends.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  outward  physical  circumstances  have  had  much  to 

*See  his  History  of  civilization  in  England,  Vol.  I.  chap.  ii.  *  Op.  cit. 
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do  with  national  peculiarities,  and  the  variations  of  primitive 
communities  are  unquestionably  due,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
to  the  geographic  factors  operating  upon  them.  The  group, 
then,  undergoes  ^  natural  physical  development,  or  education, 
as  does  the  individual. 

The  aim,  or  goal,  of  the  natural  physical  process  we  have 
been  considering  is  the  adaptation  of  the  social  group  to  its 
physical  environment.  It  is  identical  with  the  aim  in  the 
natural  physical  education  of  the  individual.  The  means  are 
also  the  same,  and  the  method  is  natural  selection.  The  out¬ 
come  of  the  whole  process  is  slow  modification  of  the  social 
group  in  the  direction  of  adaptation  to  its  physical  environ¬ 
ment.  The  factors  of  the  process  are  physical  agents. 

Physical  agents,  however,  are  not  the  only  external  factors 
in  the  development  of  a  social  group.  In  addition  to  these 
must  be  considered  the  social  groups  which  thru  friendly  or 
hostile  contact  exert  an  influence  upon  the  developing  group, 
like  that  which  one  individual  exerts  upon  another.  There 
can  be  no  question  but  that  in  the  evolution  of  a  social  group 
societary  influences,  that  is,  those  arising  from  contact  with 
other  social  groups,  have  been  quite  as  effective  as  the  physical 
influences.  There  is  a  class  of  sociological  writers  who  are 
disposed  to  exalt  these  societary  influences  to  the  highest  rank 
among  the  factors  of  social  development.  Gumplowicz,  the 
Austrian  sociologist,  for  instance,  contends  that  the  social 
process  begins  with  the  interaction  of  social  groups.  “  When 
two  or  more  distinct  groups  come  in  contact,”  he  says,  “  when 
each  enters  the  spheres  of  the  other’s  operations,  a  social  process 
always  ensues.  So  long  as  one  unitary,  homogeneous  group 
is  not  influenced  by  or  does  not  exert  influence  upon  another  it 
persists  in  the  original  primitive  state.  Hence,  in  distant 
quarters  of  the  globe,  shut  off  from  the  world,  we  find  hordes 
in  a  state  as  primitive,  probably,  as  that  of  their  forefathers  a 
million  years  ago.  .  .  But  as  soon  as  one  group  is  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  another,  the  interplay  of  mutual  forces  ensues 
inevitably,  and  the  social  process  begins.”  *  Too  much  in¬ 
fluence  is  here  ascribed  to  the  societary  factors.  Nevertheless, 

‘  Outlines  of  sociology  (Eng.  trans.),  p.  85. 
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it  is  easily  seen  that  the  reactions  of  the  hostile  and  friendly 
intercourse  of  one  group  with  another  manifest  themselves  in 
the  greater  cohesion,  the  better  organization,  of  the  groups 
involved. 

The  goal  of  the  development  of  a  social  group,  so  far  as  the 
present  phase  of  the  process  is  concerned,  is  adaptation  to  its 
societary  environment.  There  is  still  no  conscious  use  of 
means,  and  no  intelligent  method.  Natural  selection  still  holds 
undisputed  sway.  The  struggle  for  survival  usually  takes  the 
form  of  war.  War,  therefore,  has  served  the  same  purpose  in 
the  development  of  social  groups  as  physical  combat  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  individuals.  “  We  must  recognize  the  truth,” 
says  Mr.  Spencer,  “  that  the  struggles  for  existence  between 
societies  have  been  instrumental  to  their  evolution.  Neither 
the  consolidation  and  re-consolidation  of  small  groups  into 
large  ones;  nor  the  organization  of  such  compound  and  doubly 
compound  groups;  nor  the  concomitant  developments  of  those 
aids  to  a  higher  life  which  civilization  has  brought;  would  have 
been  possible  without  inter-tribal  and  inter-national  conflicts. 
Social  co-operation  is  initiated  by  joint  defense  and  ofifense; 
and  from  the  co-operation  thus  initiated,  all  kinds  of  co¬ 
operations  have  arisen.  Inconceivable  as  have  been  the  horrors 
caused  by  this  universal  antagonism  which,  beginning  with  the 
chronic  hostilities  of  small  hordes  tens  of  thousands  of  years 
ago,  has  ended  in  the  occasional  vast  battles  of  immense 
nations,  we  must  nevertheless  admit  that  without  it  the  world 
would  still  have  been  inhabited  only  by  men  of  feeble  types, 
sheltering  in  caves  and  living  on  wild  food.”  ^ 

It  should  be  observed,  in  passing,  however,  that  as  a  method 
of  social  progress  war  is  not  to  be  commended.  It  is  irrational, 
illustrating  the  waste  characteristic  of  the  methods  of  nature. 
To  call  it  a  method  is  to  speak  figuratively.  It  is  employed  in 
the  realm  of  natural  social  evolution  in  which,  as  has  been 
shown,  it  is  an  accommodation  of  language  to  speak  of  aim  or 
means  or  method.  It  simply  affords  an  illustration  of  the 
operation  of  the  blind  forces  of  nature  which  results  in  adapta¬ 
tion  to  environment,  whether  such  adaptation  is  progressive  or 
not. 

'  Principles  of  sociology,  Vol.  II.  p.  241. 
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Turning  now  to  the  third  division  of  natural,  or  genetic, 
social  progress, — that  is,  the  social, — we  find  that  within  the 
group  are  forces  working  unconsciously,  so  far  as  social  evolu¬ 
tion  is  concerned,  and  yet  effectually,  in  promoting  the  im¬ 
provement  of  social  organization.  Such  influences  have  been 
called  psycho-social.® 

Thru  these  psycho-social  influences  the  individuals  within  a 
group  must  to  some  extent  determine  the  general  form  and 
character  of  the  group.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to 
the  interaction  of  the  group  and  its  members.  As  the  group 
may  affect  the  character  of  its  members,  so  the  members  will 
affect  the  development  of  the  group.  Individual  variation,  if 
it  happens  to  be  advantageous  to  the  social  group,  is,  by  a 
process  of  social  selection,  utilized  as  a  means  of  development. 
Ideas  and  habits  manifesting  themselves  in  a  particular  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  group  are,  by  the  laws  of  suggestion  and  imitation, 
spread  thruout  the  group;  and,  when  they  prove  to  be  advan¬ 
tageous  in  its  struggle  with  other  groups,  they  become  a  factor 
in  its  survival.  So  the  members  of  the  social  group,  while 
serving  their  own  individual  ends,  incidentally  promote  social 
improvement.  The  natural  inequality  of  the  members  of  a 
group,  the  different  degrees  of  utility  in  customs,  institutions, 
etc.,  give  an  opportunity  for  the  play  of  natural  selection  within 
the  group,  and  thus  by  wholly  natural  laws, — the  laws  of  sug¬ 
gestion,  imitation,  repetition,  social  selection,  etc., — the  group 
is  gradually  raised  to  a  higher  plane. 

This  brief  account  of  the  natural  development  of  the  social 
group,  or  what  may  be  called  its  natural  education,  may  serve 
our  purpose  as  well  as  a  more  extended  discussion  of  the  laws 
and  causes  of  the  social  process.  Let  us  now  cast  a  brief 
glance  at  the  same  process  under  its  artificial,  or  telic  aspect. 

The  evolution  of  a  social  group  becomes  artificial,  or  telic, 
only  when  it  takes  place  as  a  result  of  human  action  consciously 
aimed  at  improving  the  condition  of  the  group.  It  depends 
entirely  upon  a  social  teleology  practiced  either  by  one  or  more 
individuals  of  the  group,  or  by  the  group  collectively.  In  the 
first  instance,  the  process  is  due  to  the  foresight  and  socially 

•  Gumplowicz,  op.  at. 
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purposive  efforts  of  one  or  more  individuals,  and  in  the  second, 
to  the  consciousness  of  the  social  group  manifesting  itself  in 
efforts  to  promote  its  own  welfare.  The  artificial,  or  telic, 
phase  of  the  social  process  consequently  falls  naturally  into  two 
divisions,  which  we  may  call  individuotelic  and  sociotelic. 

Individuotelic  social  progress  must  not  be  conceived  as  the 
result  of  the  whole  range  of  individuo-teleology,  or  what  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ward  has  called  individual  telesis.  It  is  due  only  to  that 
form  of  individual  telesis  which  is  applied  to  the  achievement 
of  a  social  end.  Individual  teleology  has,  of  course,  been  prac¬ 
ticed  ever  since  the  dawn  of  intellect.  The  instances  in  which 
it  has  been  applied  to  social  development,  however,  are  rare. 
Certain  individuals  in  the  past — kings,  emperors,  statemen,  and 
the  like — have  identified  their  own  interests  with  those  of  the 
social  group  to  which  they  belonged,  and  have  in  consequence 
employed  design  in  their  endeavor  to  achieve  a  definite  social 
end.  In  still  rarer  instances  individuals  have  made  the  welfare 
of  their  social  group  the  center  of  their  interests  and  the  object 
of  their  endeavors,  and,  having  conceived  an  ideal  destiny  for 
their  group,  or  an  ideal  humanity,  have  striven  consciously  to 
attain  it.  Such  individuals  as  are  represented  by  these  two 
classes  furnish  us  the  only  examples  of  individuotelic  social 
progress. 

When  the  social  group  itself  becomes  conscious  of  its  devel¬ 
opment,  projects  an  aim,  and  sets  about  the  intelligent  employ¬ 
ment  of  means  to  realize  its  aim,  the  process  of  development 
becomes  sociotelic.  Sociotelic  development  is  exactly  parallel 
to  what  I  have  called  the  autotelic  development  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  It  takes  place  only  when  the  social  group  takes  its 
affairs  into  its  own  hands,  consciously  formulates  its  own  pur¬ 
poses,  and  strives  to  accomplish  them  in  the  same  manner  as  an 
individual  seeks  to  promote  his  own  welfare.  Obviously  this 
is  the  highest  phase  of  social  development,  the  phase  in  which 
there  is  the  highest  possibility  of  organizing  and  employing 
socially  progressive  forces,  of  which  education  is  potentially  the 
greatest,  to  avoid  friction  and  eliminate  waste.  It  is  to  society 
exactly  what  the  self-conscious  phase  of  his  own  education  is 
to  the  individual. 
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We  have  now  briefly  analyzed  and  described  the  process  of 
development  with  regard  to  social  groups.  It  has  not  been  our 
purpose  to  present  in  detail  an  explanation  of  social  develop¬ 
ment,  but  rather  to  sketch  a  background  which  may  serve  to 
throw  into  clearer  perspective  certain  questions  in  regard  to  the 
education  of  the  schools.  The  analysis  presented  may  be 
arranged  diagrammatically  in  the  following  form : 


EDUCATION  OF  THE 

SOCIAL  GROUP 

AIM 

i 

MEANS  1 

METHOD 

Natural  or  Genetic . 

Adaptation 

Environment 

Selection 

Physical . 

Adaptation  to 

physical  envi¬ 
ronment 

Physical  environ-j 
ment 

1 

Natural  selection 
of  social  groups 

Societary . 

Adaptation  to 

societary  envi¬ 
ronment 

Societary  envi¬ 
ronment 

Same  as  above 

Social . 

Adaptation  to 

physical  and 
societary  envi¬ 
ronment 

Internal  environ¬ 
ment 

Same  as  above 
with  social  se¬ 
lection  within 
the  group 

Artificial  or  Telic . 

Adaptation(ideal) 

'Artificial  envi¬ 
ronment 

The  methods  of 
intelligence 

Individuo-telic . 

Production  of 

ideal  social 
type  individu¬ 
ally  conceived 

Artificial  envi¬ 
ronment,  in¬ 
cluding  the 
school 

Legislation,  edu¬ 
cation  ,  etc., 
employed  b  y 
one  or  more  in¬ 
dividuals 

Socio-telic . 

Production  of 

ideal  social 
type  socially 
conceived 

Artificial  envi¬ 
ronment,  espe- 
c i a  1 1 y  the 
school  system  | 

Same  as  above, 
consciously  em¬ 
ployed  by  the 
group 

In  the  above  analysis  of  social  evolution,  as  in  the  analysis 
of  individual  development,  the  order  is  in  general  from  the 
lowest  or  least  economical  phase  of  the  process  to  the  highest. 
That  is  to  say,  the  classification  is  arranged  with  reference  to 
the  relative  importance  and  value  of  the  various  stages  of  the 
process,  when  judged  from  the  standpoint  of  possible  effective¬ 
ness  and  economy.  Physical,  societary,  and  social  influences, 
in  the  order  named,  are  supposed  to  represent  an  ascending 
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scale  of  efficiency  in  promoting  the  development  of  the  group. 
Artificial  development  is  regarded  as  potentially  superior  to 
the  natural  process,  for  it  is  only  in  this  phase  of  social  develop¬ 
ment  that  intelligence  is  applied  and  economy  practiced  in  the 
realization  of  a  social  end.  The  process  reaches  its  highest 
manifestation  in  sociotelic  evolution.  The  most  thoro  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  principle  of  economy  is  possible  only  in  this  stage. 
I  say  possible,  for  the  reason  that,  in  the  lowest  stages  of 
sociotelic  development,  the  economy  practiced  may  be  greater 
than  that  employed  in  the  succeeding  stage.  Under  a  benevo¬ 
lent  despotism,  for  instance,  social  organization  may  be  far 
better  than  in  an  incipient  democracy.  Every  people  that  has 
undertaken  to  order  its  own  activities  for  the  achievement  of 
its  own  ends  has  begun  by  manifesting  a  low  degree  of  social 
intelligence.  It  has  stumbled  and  blundered  like  an  infant 
learning  to  walk.  It  is  no  wonder  that,  on  observing  the 
flounderings  of  young  republics,  many  political  writers  have 
been  disposed  to  think  that  a  democratic  form  of  government 
is  inferior  to  an  autocratic  form.  Such,  however,  is  here 
shown  not  to  be  the  case.  However  well  ordered  by  a  benevo¬ 
lent  despot  the  activities  of  a  people  may  be,  they  are  not  self- 
ordered,  and  consequently  the  people  are  not  on  the  road  to  the 
development  of  a  social  intellect  which  is  to  be  a  permanent  and 
increasingly  effective  instrument  in  promoting  social  welfare. 
The  glory  of  a  democracy  is  in  its  possibilities. 

The  sociotelic  phase,  then,  is  the  culminating  phase  of  social 
development.  As  before  remarked,  it  is  to  the  group  what  the 
autotelic  phase  of  individual  development  is  to  the  individual. 
It  is  that  stage  in  which  all  the  lower  agencies  and  methods 
may  be  consciously  employed  to  accelerate  the  evolutionary 
process  by  eliminating  friction  and  the  consequent  waste  of 
energy.  As  the  highest  plane  of  individual  development  is 
reached  when  the  individual  himself  becomes  conscious  of  the 
process,  formulates  his  own  purposes  and  consciously  avails 
himself  of  the  best  means  of  improving  his  own  character,  so 
the  highest  possibility  of  social  economy  is  attained  only  when 
the  group  becomes  conscious  of  its  evolutionary  process  and 
proceeds  to  promote  its  own  welfare  in  the  exact  manner 
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adopted  by  an  intelligent  individual.  Society,  says  Professor 
Ward,  “  should  imagine  itself  an  individual,  with  all  the 
interests  of  an  individual,  and  becoming  fully  conscious  of 
these  interests  it  should  pursue  them  with  the  same  indomitable 
will  with  which  the  individual  pursues  his  interests.  Not  only 
this,  it  must  be  guided,  as  he  is  guided,  by  the  social  intellect, 
armed  with  all  the  knowledge  that  all  individuals  combined, 
with  so  great  labor,  zeal,  and  talent  have  placed  in  its  posses¬ 
sion,  constituting  the  social  intelligence.”  * 

Now  it  must  be  confessed  that  modern  society  is  far  from 
having  attained  the  condition  here  implied.  It  has  barely 
entered  upon  the  rational  stage  of  social  evolution.  Here  and 
there  may  indeed  be  found  vag^e  indications  of  a  social  con¬ 
sciousness  as  manifested  in  some  example  of  sociotelic  action. 
A  democratic  form  of  government,  certain  instances  of  legis- 
ation,  and  the  social  employment  of  an  educational  system  for 
promoting  social  welfare  may  be  cited  as  initial  steps  in  the 
sociotelic  field.  But  there  is  as  yet  no  true  democracy,  and  the 
legislative  and  educational  factors,  tho  popularly  designed  for 
the  advancement  of  general  well-being,  are  still  almost  univer¬ 
sally  employed  as  means  for  conserving  or  promoting  personal 
or  class  interests.  Social  progress  has  hitherto  taken  place 
almost  entirely  under  the  operation  of  natural  forces,  and  has 
consequently  illustrated  the  wastefulness  and  extravagance  ob¬ 
served  in  the  lowest  processes  of  nature.  The  progress  which 
has  been  achieved  by  modifications  of  the  material  environ¬ 
ment,  by  legislative  enactments,  and  by  systems  of  education 
has  been  usually  the  unintended  result  of  movements  to  pro¬ 
mote  other  ends.  It  has  not  been  the  object  primarily  sought 
to  be  attained.  Neither  education,  legislation,  nor  the  subjec¬ 
tion  of  nature  can  produce  the  most  wholesome  effects  as 
factors  in  social  development  until  they  are  scientifically  or¬ 
dered  by  the  social  consciousness.  We  are  just  now  entering 
upon  the  sociotelic,  or  socially  conscious,  stage  of  social  evolu¬ 
tion,  the  possibilities  of  which  are  almost  undreamed  of. 

Now,  in  the  progress  of  society  thru  the  various  stages  of 
evolution,  what  are  the  place  and  function  of  the  school  ?  The 

*  Psychic  factors  of  civilization,  p.  324. 
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school  doubtless  originated  as  a  means  of  hastening  individual 
development,  and  was  used  w'ithout  any  thought  of  its  social 
value.  Thruout  its  history  it  has  chiefly  been  regarded  as  an 
instrument  to  be  employed  in  realizing  individual  and  institu¬ 
tional  ends.  In  our  own  country  it  was  at  first  chiefly  employed 
by  the  Church.  Not  until  we  had  won  our  independence  was 
it  consciously  used  as  a  means  of  realizing  distinctively  and 
primarily  social  ends.  Even  then  the  consciousness  of  its 
social  value  rested  with  a  few  educators  and  statesmen,  who 
had  themselves  formulated  some  conception  of  a  social  ideal 
towards  which  they  were  striving.  It  still  awaits  its  ordered 
application  by  a  thoroly  conscious  society  to  reveal  its  full 
value  as  a  factor  in  social  evolution.  With  the  development  of 
the  social  consciousness,  it  will  become  more  and  more  the 
means  par  excellence  whereby  society  may  formulate  its  own 
purposes  and  further  its  own  development.  When  we  have 
planted  in  the  schools  the  seeds  of  an  ideal  humanity,  we  may 
confidently  depend  upon  its  realization,  for  we  have  initiated 
a  movement  the  inevitable  result  of  which  will  be  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  preconceived  ideal.  As  Emerson  has  somewhere 
said,  “  the  effect  already  blooms  in  the  cause,  and  the  fruit  pre¬ 
exists  in  the  seed.” 

Changes  in  the  agencies  employing  the  school  have  been  ac¬ 
companied  by  changes  in  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
employed.  In  America,  for  instance,  the  purpose  of  the  school 
has  been  in  turn  religious,  political,  economic,  moral,  and 
social.  Always,  however,  the  idea  of  protection  or  defense  has 
been  emphasized  as  the  function  of  education.  The  individual 
was  to  be  protected  against  the  wiles  of  that  “  old  deluder 
Satan,”  or  against  the  machinations  of  the  demagog,  or 
against  his  own  rivals  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  Our  in¬ 
stitutions  were  to  be  guarded  by  education  against  the  attacks 
of  ignorance.  The  idea  is  embodied  in  the  formula,  “  Educa¬ 
tion  the  safeguard  of  our  institutions,”  or,  “  Education  the 
bulwark  of  the  Republic.”  This  is  all  very  well,  but,  as  society 
becomes  more  conscious  of  its  own  interests  and  its  own  pos¬ 
sibilities,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  true  function  of  the  school, 
both  individually  and  socially,  is  not  negative,  but  positive;  not 
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self-defense,  but  self-realization.  Not  the  protection,  but  the 
perfection,  of  our  institutions  is  the  real  function  of  education. 
Adequate  performance  of  this  function,  however,  is  only  pos¬ 
sible  in  a  society  thoroly  conscious  of  its  activities  and  its 
interests. 

The  development  of  the  social  consciousness,  then,  is  a 
desideratum  of  the  greatest  importance.  If  it  is  to  the  interest 
of  the  social  group  to  put  the  individual  in  the  way  of  educat¬ 
ing  himself,  so  that  in  his  development  means  may  be  eco¬ 
nomically  employed  and  time  and  energy  saved,  it  is  of  almost 
infinitely  greater  importance  that  the  group  itself  should  ad¬ 
vance  rapidly  towards  the  realization  of  a  social  consciousness 
which  will  result  in  the  ordered  utilization  of  all  possible 
factors  in  social  evolution. 

As  has  been  shown,  the  factors  in  social  development  are  the 
external  and  the  internal,  or  the  physical,  the  societary,  and  the 
social.  The  individually  or  socially  conscious  attempt  to 
utilize  any  or  all  of  these  factors,  to  mold  the  members  of  a 
social  group  into  conformity  with  a  preconceived  social  ideal, 
is  education  in  the  conventional  sense.  Education,  therefore, 
from  the  social  evolutionary  point  of  view,  is  a  means  of  social 
transformation.  The  school  is  an  instrument  for  modifying 
the  character  of  society.  Whether  this  modification  is  in  the 
direction  of  social  improvement  depends  upon  the  ideas  and 
ideals  of  those  who  handle  the  instrument.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  may  expect  that  education  will  always  be  directed  in 
the  interest  of  the  ruling  class.  Despots,  benevolent  and  other¬ 
wise,  and  dominant  classes  have  consciously  employed  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  molding  society  into  conformity  with  a 
social  ideal  conceived  by  themselves.  This  ideal,  however,  em¬ 
bodied  primarily  their  own  interests,  or  the  interests  of  their 
class  or  their  favorite  institutions,  and  not  those  of  the  social 
group  in  general.  Only  in  a  democracy  is  it  possible  for  the 
people  to  take  the  educational  instrument  into  their  own  hands, 
p>erfect  it,  and  use  it  in  the  realization  of  a  socially  conceived 
ideal.  This  will  be  done  only  in  proportion  to  the  development 
of  a  social  consciousness. 

The  development  of  a  social  consciousness,  then,  should  be  an 
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immediate  and  primary  object  of  the  school.  Outside  of 
school  influences  the  growth  of  a  social  consciousness  in  the 
individual  is  likely  to  take  place  wholly  as  a  natural,  that  is  to 
say  a  slow,  process.  In  the  school  it  may  be  accelerated  by  the 
conscious  effort  of  the  teacher  to  impart  knowledge  and  to 
develop  interests  and  habits  of  thought  that  will  result  in  the 
formation  of  a  social  consciousness  in  the  individual.  If  our 
schools  should  turn  out  individuals  properly  equipped  with 
social  knowledge  and  feeling,  and  with  the  habit  of  considering 
social  interests  as  primary,  the  social  consciousness  would 
rapidly  integrate. 

Supposing,  however,  a  high  development  of  the  social  or 
group  consciousness,  it  cannot  be  manifested  in  social  action  to 
promote  progress  without  some  sort  of  social  ideal  towards 
which  society  may  endeavor  to  move.  The  projection  of  a 
social  ideal,  or  societary  aim,  then,  must  precede  the  conscious 
and  effective  social  employment  of  educational  means  to  ac¬ 
celerate  progress.  While  the  school  is  consciously  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  develop  the  social  consciousness,  it  must  at  the  same 
time  consciously  assume  the  task  of  developing  individuals  in 
the  direction  of  fitness  for  a  rational  social  ideal.  This  it  can¬ 
not  do  unless  the  teacher  himself  has  a  conception  of  the  social 
ideal  in  the  realization  of  which  the  school  is  a  factor.  Here, 
again,  is  suggested  the  value  to  the  teacher  of  an  acquaintance 
with  the  laws  of  the  evolutionary  process,  individual  and 
social. 

The  first  great  demand,  then,  in  the  endeavor  to  apply  the 
principle  of  economy  in  social  development,  and  thus  to  direct 
the  social  use  of  the  educational  factor,  is  a  social  ideal,  or 
societary  aim,  towards  which  our  educational  system  and  peda¬ 
gogical  practices  may  be  orientated.  This  is  the  primary 
requisite  in  directing  the  work  of  the  school  or  in  the  criticism 
of  its  methods.  The  construction  of  such  an  aim  has  been 
variously  attempted,  but  such  attempts  have  usually  been 
imaginative,  rather  than  scientific.  Plato,  St.  Augustine. 
Dante,  Campanella,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Bacon,  Bellamy,  and 
many  others  have  presented  pictures  of  what  they  thought 
society  ought  to  be.  Modern  scientific  socialism  has  endeav- 
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ored  to  forecast  what  it  must  inevitably  become.  All  of  these 
projections  of  a  future  humanity  are  more  or  less  visionary. 
In  spite  of  the  visionary  character  of  past  attempts,  however, 
and  of  the  acknowledged  difficulties  in  attempting  to  forecast 
in  any  respect  the  course  of  future  social  development,  we  hold 
that  the  greatest  service  which  modern  social  study  can  render 
pedagogy  is  to  formulate  on  the  basis  of  a  scientific  knowledge 
of  the  social  process,  and  the  latent  possibilities  of  human  life, 
a  rational  conception  of  an  ideal  humanity  in  the  realization  of 
which  the  educational  factor  may  be  consciously  employed. 

Ira  W.  Howerth 

The  University  of  Chicago 
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THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  OF  JAPAN 

That  Japan  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  nations  on  the 
globe  is  a  commonplace,  but  it  is  probably  not  so  well  known 
that  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  race  displays  itself  nowhere 
to  better  advantage  than  in  the  field  of  education.  When  we 
consider  that  the  present  system  of  education  was  inaugurated 
less  than  thirty  years  ago,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  it  is  a 
marvel  of  organization  and  efficiency.  The  tendencies  of 
modem  education  would  indicate  that  there  is  no  more  accurate 
index  to  the  efficiency  of  a  school  system  than  the  provision 
for  the  professional  training  of  teachers;  and  it  is  the  purpose 
of  this  article  to  sketch  briefly  the  system  of  schools  main¬ 
tained  by  the  government  for  this  important  work. 

Besides  4  normal  schools  in  Formosa,^  where  Japan  is  pur¬ 
suing  an  educational  policy  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Philippines,  there  are  54  schools  in  the  Empire  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  training  of  teachers.  These  schools  are  an 
organic  part  of  a  system,  some  members  of  which  have  ho 
exact  homologues  in  the  United  States;  and  therefore,  before 
passing  on  to  a  discussion  of  the  normal  schools  themselves, 
some  explanations  should  be  offered  concerning  the  schools 
for  which  teachers  are  prepared. 

Here,  as  in  Western  countries,  education  is  provided  for  in 
all  its  stages,  from  kindergarten  to  university.  Above  the 
kindergarten  stands  the  ordinary  elementary  school,  and  next 
comes  the  higher  elementary  school,  each  with  a  four-years’ 
course;  the  former  corresponding  to  the  primary,  and  the  latter 
to  the  grammar  school  of  the  United  States. 

Standing  next  above  the  elementary  is  the  middle  school, 
with  a  five-years’  course,  in  which  the  ground  covered  is 

'  This  island  was  acquired  by  Japan  as  a  result  of  the  Chino-Japanese  war,  and 
it  now  sustains  a  relation  to  Japan  similar  to  that  of  the  Philippines  to  the  United 
States. 
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nearly  equivalent  to  that  of  the  American  high  school,  plus  the 
first  year  of  the  college.* 

On  leaving  the  middle  school,  the  student  who  seeks  the 
most  complete  training  which  the  system  provides  passes  on  to 
the  koto  gakko  (sometimes  translated  “high  school,”  and 
sometimes  “  higher  school  ”),  which  has  a  course  three  years 
in  length,  corresponding  roughly  to  the  last  three  years  of  the 
American  college.  The  koto  gakko  is  for  boys  only;  the 
government  provides  no  education  for  girls  above  that  of  the 
middle-school  grade. 

And  finally  we  come  to  the  Imperial  universities,  situated, 
one  at  Tokyo  and  one  at  Kyoto — institutions  which  exemplify 
fairly  well  the  German  idea  of  university. 

In  addition  to  these  institutions  there  is  a  multitude  of 
industrial,  commercial,  technical,  military,  naval,  and  private 
schools,  as  well  as  the  normal  schools  which  it  is  our  specific 
problem  to  discuss. 

According  to  the  work  done,  there  are  two  types  of  normal 
school  in  Japan :  the  ordinary  normal,  which  trains  teachers  for 
the  elementary  schools;  and  the  higher  normal,  which  trains 
teachers  for  ordinary  normal  and  middle  schools.  These  two 
types  we  shall  treat  separately. 

For  purposes  of  administration  the  empire  is  divided  into 
47  prefectures,  in  which  local  authorities  manage  educational 
affairs  subject  to  instructions  from  the  National  Department  of 
Education.  By  law,  each  of  these  prefectures  is  bound  to 
maintain,  in  addition  to  other  institutions  of  learning,  an 
ordinary  normal  scho<^>l.  In  practice  a  few  prefectures  main¬ 
tain  several  schools  of  this  class,  so  that  the  total  number  of 
ordinary  normal  schools  is  53.  Altho  these  institutions  are 
subject  to  local  control  and  are  supported  by  local  taxation 
(excepting  that  the  salary  of  the  principal  is  paid  out  of  the 
national  treasury),  they  are  under  the  general  inspection  of 
the  Department  of  Education,  and  have  the  course  of  studies 
prescribed  by  the  Minister  of  State  for  Education.  All  these 

’Curiously  enough,  girls’  schools  of  this  grade  are  called  higher  schools  for  girls. 
The  term  middle  school  is  never  applied  to  them,  tho  the  ground  covered  is  prac¬ 
tically  parallel  to  that  in  the  boys’  schools. 
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schools  are  primarily  for  men,  but  about  one-third  of  them 
have  separate  departments  for  v^omen,  and,  in  three  cases,  the 
schools  for  women  are  independent. 

The  subjects  of  study  prescribed  for  men  are  ethics,  educa¬ 
tion,  Japanese  language,  Chinese  classics,  history,  geography, 
mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  zoology,  botany,  mineralogy, 
Japanese  penmanship,  drawing,  music,  gymnastics,  military 
drill,  and  one  of  the  following :  a  foreign  language,  agriculture, 
manual  training,  commerce.  Of  the  four  subjects  last  named, 
each  school ‘conducts  courses  in  that  subject  or  those  subjects 
which  local  circumstances  demand.  The  subjects  prescribed 
for  women  are  the  same  as  for  men,  except  that  military  drill 
is  replaced  by  gymnastics,  painting,  and  domestic  economy. 
The  length  of  the  course  for  men  is  four  years,  and  for  women 
three. 

Thus  far  the  course  is  uniform  tlmiout  this  class  of  schools, 
but,  according  to  local  circumstances,  abridged  normal  courses, 
preparatory  courses,  training  classes  for  elementary-school 
teachers,  and  kindergartners’  training  courses  are  organized. 
Graduates  from  the  abridged  course  are  permitted  to  teach 
only  in  the  ordinary  elementary  school,  whereas  graduates 
of  the  regular  course  are  permitted  to  teach  in  both 
ordinary  and  higher  elementary  schools.  The  training  classes 
for  elementary-school  teachers  are  necessary  for  the  reason 
that,  just  as  in  the  United  States,  the  normal  schools  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  supply  all  schools  with  trained  teachers.  In 
the  schools  at  present  there  are  teachers  of  two  sorts :  regular 
licensed  teachers,  and  unlicensed  assistant  teachers.  It  is  of 
the  second  sort  that  the  training  classes  consist.  They  simply 
discontinue  teaching  for  a  time,  spend  a  year  in  the  normal 
school,  and  become  regular  licensed  teachers.  That  this  work 
is  an  imf)ortant  part  of  the  business  of  normal  schools  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  the  average  numlier  of  teachers 
admitted  to  this  course  annually  in  connection  with  all  the 
normal  schools  exceeds  4000;  and  that  the  average  annual 
number  of  graduates  from  this  abbreviated  course  exceeds 
3500.  But  we  must  give  the  normal  schools  credit  for  even 
more  than  their  regular  work  and  the  collateral  work  men- 
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tioned  above.  It  is  from  the  normal  faculties  that  a  majority 
of  the  instructors  are  selected  for  the  summer  schools  for 
teachers  which  are  held  every  year  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

To  be  admitted  to  one  of  these  ordinary  normal  schools,  men 
must  be  between  seventeen  and  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
women  between  fifteen  and  twenty.  Under  special  circum¬ 
stances  candidates  over  twenty  may  be  admitted,  but  in  no  case 
over  twenty-five.  Each  candidate  must  be  a  graduate  of  a 
higher  public  elementary  school,  or  of  some  equivalent  school, 
and  must  pass  an  examination  in  ethics,  Japanese  langpiage 
(paraphrasing  and  composition),  Chinese  classics  (reading 
and  translation),  arithmetic,  geography  of  Japan,  elementary 
physical  geography,  history  of  Japan,  and  handwriting.  Re¬ 
cently  there  has  been  added  to  many  of  the  male  normal 
schools  a  preparatory  course  of  one  year,  to  which  graduates 
of  elementary  schools  are  admitted  by  examination  in  reading, 
paraphrasing,  composition,  penmanship,  and  arithmetic. 


Subjects  Required 


Ethics . . 

Education  (including  practice  teaching  ; 

hours  during  fourth  year) . 

Japanese  literature . 

Chinese  classics . 

History . 

Geography . 

Mathematics . •. . 

Physics  and  chemistry . 

Natural  history . 

iapanese  handwriting . 

>rawing  (Japanese  and  Western  styles) . . . 

Music . 

Gymnastics  and  military  drill . 


^51 


Years 


I  2 


2  2 

2  2 

4  2 

2 

2  2 

2  2 

4  4 

2  2 

3  2 

2  2 

2  2 

I  I 

6  6 


3  4 


2  2 

3  17 

2 

2  2 

2 

1 

3  2 

3  2 

2 

1 

2  I 

2  2 

6  3 


Electives  (One  required) 

Foreign  language  (English) . 

Agriculture  . 

Commerce . 

Manual  training . . 

Total . 


Periods  per  week  ;  usually  45-minute  periods. 
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In  these  schools  the  regime  is  simple  and  exacting.  Stu¬ 
dents  in  the  regular  course  live  in  dormitories  connected  with 
the  schools,  and  the  local  government  bears  the  expense  of 
board,  lodging,  and  tuition.  European  dress  of  a  semi-military 
type  is  prescribed;  pupils  must  rise  at  a  specified  hour,  observe 
silent  study  hours  in  the  evening,  attend  about  30  per  cent, 
more  recitations  than  are  usually  required  in  American  normal 
schools,  and  take  enough  military  drill  to  render  themselves 
exempt  from  the  requirements  of  the  Conscription  Act. 

The  foregoing  table  shows  the  distribution  of  hours  among 
the  different  subjects  of  the  course  for  young  men. 

Each  graduate  is  pledged  to  ten  years  of  government  ser¬ 
vice:  five  years  as  a  teacher  in  schools  to  which  he  may  be 
assigned  by  the  governor  of  his  prefecture,  and  five  years  more 
either  as  a  teacher  or  as  an  educational  official  of  some  sort. 
Graduates  who  go  to  the  higher  normal  school  (where  the 
pledge  is  renewed)  are  released  from  these  obligations.  In 
practice,  many  graduates,  after  teaching  a  year  or  two,  enter 
the  Higher  Normal  School.  In  1899  the  total  number  of 
students  attending  all  the  courses  in  the  53  normal  schools  of 
this  class  was  12,829,  and  of  these  8834  were  enrolled  in  the 
regular  course.®  At  present  the  annual  number  of  graduates 
is  approximately  2000,  but  “  steps  have  already  been  taken  for 
the  extension  of  normal  schools,  and  it  is  roughly  estimated 
that  the  number  of  normal-school  graduates  will,  from  next 
year,  be  3600  or  3700  every  year.”*  All  these  graduates,  upon 
receiving  their  diplomas,  are  immediately  appointed  to  posi¬ 
tions  in  elementary  schools. 

Like  the  United  States,  Japan  has,  as  yet,  no  complete 
statistics  showing  what  proportion  of  her  teachers  have  re¬ 
ceived  normal-school  training;  but  by  those  who  are  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  the  school  system,  it  is  stated 
that  one-fourth  of  them  may  safely  be  counted  as  graduates  of 
normal  schools. 

•These  figures  »re  taken  from  the  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Report  of  the 
Minister  of  State  for  Education — the  last  one  issued  in  English.  These  reports 
are  intended  for  exchange  for  publications  of  the  same  sort,  and  will  be  forwarded 
gratis  to  those  engaged  in  education,  on  application. 

•Letter  from  M.  Sawayanagi,  an  officer  of  the  Department  of  Education. 
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The  present  writer  has  made  personal  visits  to  7  of  these 
ordinary  normal  schools,  and  in  every  case  has  found  large, 
commodious,  well-constructed  buildings,  and  modern  equip¬ 
ments  in  all  departments.  Each  of  these  institutions  has  a 
large  gymnasium,  a  large  area  for  military  drill  and  manly 
sports,  a  botanical  garden,  and  a  training  school,  besides  the 
main  building,  laboratories,  and  dormitories.  The  diflferent 
prefectures  seem  to  be  vying  with  each  other  in  furnishing 
equipments  for  the  training  of  teachers.  The  uniformity  of 
excellence  found  in  this  system  of  normal  schools  (taking  into 
account  classroom  ivork  as  well  as  buildings)  stands  out  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  variable  excellence  in  the  system  which 
local  control  has  produced  in  the  United  States.  But  to  what¬ 
ever  extent  these  schools  may  command  our  respect  and 
admiration,  the  pride  and  Ijoast  of  the  normal-school  system 
of  Japan  is  the  Higher  Normal  School  in  Tokyo. 

About  ten  years  ago  one  of  our  Australian  cousins,  after 
personally  inspecting  the  school  systems  of  many  countries  in 
Europe  and  America,  wrote  of  France:  [Here  we  find]  “a 
superior  normal  school  to  prepare  teachers  for  lycees,  com¬ 
munal  colleges,  and  all  schools  above  the  primary.  This 
school  is  in  charge  of  the  state.  I  do  not  know  of  another 
country  where  this  wise  provision  for  the  training  of  secondary 
teachers  exists.”®  And  yet  at  the  time  when  this  tribute  was 
paid  to  France,  Japan  had  a  Higher  Normal  School  *  thoroly 
organized  and  well  equipped,  which  was,  and  still  is,  doing  the 
grand  work  of  training  teachers  for  the  secondary  schools  of 
the  empire. 

This  institution  is  beautifully  situated  in  an  inclosure  on 
high  ground  which  overlooks  a  large  part  of  the  city,  midway 
between  the  Emperor’s  Palace  and  the  Imperial  University  of 
Tokyo.  This  inclosure  was  formerly  the  site  of  the  famous 
Shohei  Gakko,  the  national  university  and  the  greatest  center 

*  Teaching  in  three  continents,  by  W,  C.  Grasby  (Caiisell  &  Co.,  London,  1891), 
p.  35- 

*  For  convenience  in  administration  two  institutions  are  brought  under  one  head  : 
the  Higher  Normal  school  for  Women  and  the  Higher  Normal  .School  for  Men,  and 
hence,  both  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  The  Higher  Normal  School;  but  in  this  dis¬ 
cussion  the  term  is  used  to  specify  the  school  for  men. 
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of  learning  during  the  time  of  the  Tokugawa  shoguns — the  last 
two  centuries  of  feudalism;^  and  on  these  grounds  now  stand 
the  main  building,  dormitories,  zoological  and  botanical 
museums,  chemical  and  physical  laboratories,  the  gymnasium, 
the  attached  ungraded  training  school,  the  attached  middle 
school,  the  Tokyo  Educational  Museum,  and  a  Confucian 
temple.  The  attached  graded  training  school  is  situated  out¬ 
side  the  inclosure,  a  short  distance  away.  The  main  building, 
which  is  two  stories  high  and  240  feet  long,  is  built  of  brick  in 
European  style,  and  in  appearance  and  appointments  bears  a 
close  resemblance  to  some  of  the  normal-school  buildings  of 
America. 

This  institution,  like  the  imperial  universities,  is  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  National  Department  of  Education,  and 
its  expenses  are  defrayed  out  of  the  national  treasury. 

In  one  of  the  reports  of  the  Minister  of  Education,®  the 
purpose  of  the  school  is  stated  thus ;  “  The  Higher  Normal 
School  is  an  institution  designed  to.  prepare  pupils  as  directors 
of,  or  instructors  in,  ordinary  normal  schools,  middle  schools, 
and  higher  female  schools,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enable  them 
to  prosecute  investigations  into  the  methods  of  general  educa¬ 
tion.”  In  the  regulations  issued  by  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  1894,  it  is  stated  that  “  in  the  Higher  Normal  School 
tlie  various  branches  of  learning  shall  be  studied  more  thoroly 
and  profoundly  than  in  the  ordinary  normal  schools.” 

That  this  important  pur^wse  may  be  fulfilled,  the  school  is 
provided,  first,  with  a  body  of  teachers  characterized  by  thoro 
scholarship  and  broad  culture.  On  the  present  staff,  which 
numl)ers  nearly  70,  there  are  25  who  have  studied  in  foreign 
countries.  Among  the  Western  institutions  rq>resented  are 
the  Universities  of  Glasgow,  Leipzig,  Jena,  Johns  Hopkins. 
Cornell,  Yale,  and  Harvard.  With  the  exception  of  3 
foreigners,  who  are  employed  in  the  foreign-language  depart¬ 
ment,  the  faculty  is  composed  of  native  Japanese,  25  of 
whom  are  graduates  of  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokyo. 
The  standard  adhered  to  in  selecting  professors  for  this  insti- 

’  Tht  Mikado's  empire^  by  W.  E.  Griffis. 

•Annual  Report  for  1898. 
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tution  seems  to  be  nearly  equivalent  to  that  of  doctor  of 
philosophy  in  the  United  States. 

Second,  that  a  high  aim  of  the  school  may  be  attained,  it  is 
well  supplied  with  literature.  In  the  library  at  present  there 
are  66,799  volumes  in  Chinese  and  Japanese,  and  nearly  8000 
in  English,  French,  German,  etc.  The  periodical  department, 
to  which  both  students  and  instructors  have  easy  access,  is 
copiously  supplied  with  current  literature  on  education.  In 
addition  to  30  or  more  Japanese  publications  representing  all 
departments  of  learning,  there  are  many  from  the  West,  among 
which  are  to  be  mentioned.  Educational  Review,  Peda¬ 
gogical  seminary,  Psychological  reviezv,  American  journal  of 
psychology,  Mind,  Educational  times,  London  Journal  of 
education.  Revue  Pcdagogique,  Netie  Bahnen,  Padagogisches 
'Archiv,  Zeitschrift  fur  piidagogische  Psychologie,  Deutsche 
Litteraturseiiung,  Piidagogische  Zcitung,  London  Review  of 
reviews,  Nature,  Popular  science  monthly.  Century  tnagaaine, 
and  several  local  newspai)ers  published  in  English.  These 
periodicals  are  not  only  accessible,  but  they  are  read. 

Third,  that  the  school  may  serve  well  the  purpose  for  which 
it  exists,  it  has  connected  with  it  an  educational  museum,  to 
which  the  students  and  public  alike  have  free  access.  In  this 
building  there  are  placed  on  exhibition  examples  of  many  of 
the  educational  appliances  now  in  use  in  different  parts  of  the 
world — such  as  kindergarten  materials,  charts,  maps,  geo¬ 
graphical  and  biological  models,  and  school  furniture.  These 
have  been  gathered  from  different  countries,  and  constitute  a 
valuable  source  of  information  for  the  student  of  education. 

Fourth,  that  no  aspect  of  practical  education  may  be  lost 
sight  of,  there  are  three  attached  training  schools:  a  graded 
and  an  ungraded  elementary  school,  and  a  middle  school.  It 
is  a  feature  of  the  educational  policy  of  Japan  to  give  siiecific 
attention  in  the  normal  course  to  the  problems  of  the  ungraded 
school.  All  students  are  obliged  to  engage  in  practice  teach¬ 
ing  in  both  middle  and  elementary  schools. 

Fifth,  in  order  to  maintain  the  highest  possible  standard  of 
ability  and  scholarship,  candidates  for  entrance  are  selected 
with  careful  discrimination.  From  among  graduates  of  mid- 
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(lie  and  ordinary  normal  schools  the  prefectural  governors 
select  and  recommend  promising  candidates;  and  of  these 
candidates,  a  certain  number,  settled  upon  each  year  by  the 
Minister  of  Education,  is  admitted  by  competitive  examination 
in  the  Japanese  language,  Chinese  literature,  English,  mathe¬ 
matics,  geography,  history,  physics,  chemistry,  mineralogy, 
and  biology.  The  class  last  admitted  numbers  loi.  These 
students  spend  their  first  year  in  the  preparatory  dqjartment. 
At  the  close  of  the  year,  those  who  fail  to  pass  the  final  ex¬ 
aminations  are  dropiied;  the  others  pass  on  to  the  regular 
department,  which  has  a  three-years’  course;  and  above  this 
is  the  graduate  department,  with  a  one-year  course. 

Finally,  to  foster  scholarship  and  secure  thoroly  comi)etent 
teachers  for  secondary  schools,  specialization  is  provided  for 

(a)  By  differentiation  within  the  regular  normal  depart¬ 
ment,  where  a  student  may  specialize  in  Japanese  classics, 
Chinese  classics,  foreign  languages  and  education,  geography 
and  history,  science  or  mathematics.' 

{b)  By  maintaining  a  si)ecial  and  an  elective  department  in 
addition  to  the  preparatory,  regular,  and  graduate  departments 
n^entioned  above.  To  the  sj^ecial  department  classes  are  ad¬ 
mitted  irregularly,  as  occasion  requires;  if,  for  example,  the 
nation  is  suffering  from  a  dearth  of  English  teachers,  and  a 
sufficient  numl^er  of  students  desiring  to  specialize  in  English 
enter  the  school  at  one  time,  an  English  special  class  is  formed, 
and  the  length  of  their  course  is  decided  upon.  This  feature 
of  flexibility  enables  the  nation  in  a  measure  to  adapt  its  supply 
of  teiichers  to  its  varying  demands.  In  accord  with  this  pro¬ 
vision  an  English  si)ecial  class  of  40  students  was  admitted  in 
Septeml^er,  1900,  and  the  course  laid  out- for  them,  which  is  to 
be  three  years  long,  embraced  during  their  first  term,  17  hour 
l)eriods  of  English  jier  week,  l>esides  2  hours  in  music,  3  in 
Chinese  classics,  i  in  ethics,  3  in  Japanese  literature,  and  3  in 
gymnastics  and  military  drill. 

The  elective  de])artment  is  similar  to  the  special,  excepting 
that  it  i)ermits  a  higher  degree  of  specialization,  and  that  the 
students  must  receive  instruction  in  the  same  classes  with  the 
regular  normal  students  and  must  pay  a  tuition  fee.  This 
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course,  like  all  the  others,  leads  to  a  special  diploma  and  a 
certificate  from  the  Minister  of  Education,  specifying  the  sub¬ 
jects  the  graduate  is  permitted  to  teach.  But  there  is  one  very 
important  restriction  upon  all  this  apparent  liberty  in  specializ¬ 
ing — every  student  in  the  institution  must  pursue  courses  in 
ethics,  education,  and  psychology. 

From  the  different  courses  of  the  regular  department  we 
select  the  course  in  foreign  language  and  education,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  distribution  of  hours  among  subjects. 


Years 

Subjects  Required 

3(1 

ISt 

2d 

Terms 

1 

1 

2  1 

3 

Ethics . 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Psychology . 

3 

2 

Education  (including  history  of  educa¬ 
tion,  school  laws,  school  hygiene,  and. 

during  the  last  term,  practice  teaching) 

4 

6 

6 

14 

Philosophy . 

2 

2 

2 

Biology . 

2 

Japanese  classics . 

English . 

2 

2 

12 

8 

8 

8 

2 

German  or  French . 

4 

4 

4 

2 

Philology . 

History  of  Japan . 

3 

Gymnastics  and  military  drill . 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

Totals . 

27 

25 

27 

27 

27 

Hour  periods  per  week. 


Optional  subjects  (cannot  be  substituted  in  the  list  above), 
music,  political  economy,  international  law. 

Graduates  for  this  usually  become  teachers  of  English. 
Consider  for  a  moment  the  preparation  one  of  these  graduates 
has  received.  In  addition  to  a  broad  general  course  of  four 
years  in  the  ordinary  normal  school,  and  the  broad  training 
exhibited  in  the  table  above,  he  has  had  a  special  training  in 
English  equivalent  to  ten  years  at  the  rate  of  five  lessons  a 
week.  (In  this  connection  we  should  bear  in  mind  that 
English  is  required  for  entrance,  and  that  the  only  route  which 
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leads  to  the  regular  department  lies  thru  the  preparatory, 
where  English  is  required  twelve  hours  a  week  thru  the  year. ) 
Besides  this  our  young  specialist  has  either  practiced  or 
observed  the  teaching  of  his  favorite  subject  in  all  the  grades 
of  both  the  elementary  and  the  middle  school.  As  a  result  of 
this  extended  training  he  is  a  scholar  in  the  literature  and 
grammar  of  our  language;  he  reads  at  sight  any  sort  of 
English ;  he  understands  the  spoken  language  almost  perfectly ; 
and  he  speaks  and  writes  it  fairly  well.  This  indicates  the 
standard  of  scholarship  set  for  those  who  are  to  teach  in 
secondary  or  normal  schools — a  standard  practically  equivalent 
to  that  for  A.  M.  in  the  United  States. 

In  regard  to  methods  of  instruction  but  little  can  be  said. 
In  general  the  professors,  instructors,  and  lecturers  employ  the 
lecture  method.  Students  are  called  upon  to  do  but  little 
recitation  work  in  the  classroom;  but  in  many  subjects  they 
are  taught  to  pursue  original  investigations  in  library  and 
laboratory.  The  fitness  of  candidates  for  graduation  is 
determined  almost  wholly  by  the  results  of  the  annual 
examinations. 

When  a  young  man  enters  this  institution  he  becomes  a  party 
to  a  contract  with  the  government,  by  which  he  promises  to 
teach  or  otherwise  engage  in  educational  work  for  at  least  ten 
years;  and  the  government  guarantees  every  graduate  a  posi¬ 
tion,  and  bears  the  expense  of  board,  lodging,  and  tuition 
during  the  school  course. 

The  500  students  now  enrolled  in  the  different  departments 
represent  all  sections  of  the  empire,  and  the  50  or  more 
graduates  sent  forth  each  year  are  scattered  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  from  Yezo  on  the  north  to  Kyushu  on  the  south. 

This  is  the  oldest  and  best  known  normal  school  in  the  em¬ 
pire;  it  began  its  existence  in  1872  as  an  ordinary  normal 
school,  but  in  1886  it  was  reorganized  and  has  thenceforth  been 
known  as  the  Higher  Normal  School.  The  present  director  of 
the  school — Mr.  Kano — is  a  graduate  of  the  Imperial  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Tokyo,  and  a  man  of  broad  educational  experience. 
Some  time  ago  he  spent  a  year  in  Europe  studying  the  schools 
of  France,  Germany,  and  England;  subsecjuently  he  held  for  a 
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time  a  high  office  in  the  National  Department  of  Education, 
and  for  several  years  he  was  president  of  the  Nobles’  College 
of  Tokyo.  Of  the  former  directors  we  should  mention  Mr. 
Shuje  Isawa,  now  a  memljer  of  the  Higher  Educational  Coun¬ 
cil  and  a  member  of  the  House  of  Peers,  and  Mr.  Takamine, 
the  present  director  of  the  Higher  Normal  School  for  Women. 
Mr.  Isawa  was  graduated  from  the  Bridgewater  (Mass.)  Nor¬ 
mal  School  in  1877,  and  was  for  some  time  a  student  at 
Harvard.  Mr.  Takamine  is  a  graduate  of  the  Oswego  (N.  Y.) 
Normal  School.®  All  three  of  these  men  are  thoroly  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  new  education,  and,  owing  to  their  rare 
ability  and  scholarship,  are  to-day,  and  for  many  years  have 
lieen,  prominent  leaders  in  educational  reforms.  These  rep¬ 
resent  the  class  of  men  the  government  places  at  the  head  of 
this  institution. 

The  importance  of  the  service  which  this  school  renders  to 
the  nation  may  l^e  inferred  from  tlie  positions  now  held  by  its 
graduates.  Complete  data  are  not  at  hand,  but  those  gradu¬ 
ated  between  1891  and  1900  are  distributed  as  follows:  direct¬ 
ors  of  normal  schools,  5;  directors  of  middle  schools,  7;  in¬ 
structors  in  normal  schools,  159;  instructors  in  middle  schools, 
133;  instructors  and  other  officials  in  the  higher  normal  schools 
for  men  and  women,  19;  22  continued  their  study  in  the  gradu¬ 
ate  department,  and  2  in  the  Imi^erial  University  of  Tokyo;  i 
became  an  officer  in  the  Department  of  Education ;  2,  instruc¬ 
tors  in  military  schools;  2  are  prefectural  school  inspectors;  4 
were  sent  abroad  for  further  study;  i  became  instructor  in  a 
school  of  agriculture;  3  are  instructors  in  the  normal  schools 
of  Formosa;  and  139  are  unrecorded.  The  fact  that  a  large 
projxirtion  of  the  graduates  are  actually  employed  in  middle 
and  normal  schools  indicates  that  the  institution  is  indeed  ful¬ 
filling  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  supported. 

The  writer  has  had  occasion  to  observe  many  of  these 

’Up  to  1879  normal-school  work  was  almost  entirely  academic.  In  that  year 
Mr.  Isawa  was  appointed  director  of  the  school,  and  it  was  under  his  administra¬ 
tion,  with  Mr.  Takamine  as  chief  assistant,  that  the  school  work  was  organized 
according  to  normal-school  principles.  This  reform  is  rightly  regarded  by  the 
educators  of  the  country  as  marking  a  distinct  epoch  in  the  history  of  Japanese 
education. 
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graduates  performing  their  daily  tasks  in  the  schoolroom,  and 
it  is  but  just  to  say  that  they  are  not  only  excellent  teachers, 
but  also  enthusiastic  students  of  the  educational  problems  of 
the  day.  They  not  only  read  habitually  such  books  as  those  in 
the  International  Education  Series,  but  they  are  the  leaders  in 
education  by  virtue  of  contributing  largely  to  educational 
jieriodicals.  Moreover,  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  text-books  now  in  use  in  normal,  middle, 
and  elementary  schools  were  written  by  men  who  hold  diplo¬ 
mas  from  the  higher  normal  school. 

But  this  is  not  all.  In  the  inclosure  adjoining  the  institution 
described  above  is  a  higher  normal  school  for  women  having 
similar  aims  and  methods.  This  school  enrolls  300  students 
and  has  a  staff  of  more  than  50  professors,  instructors,  and 
assistants.  It  also  has  a  separate  set  of  training  schools — 
kindergarten,  elementary,  and  higher  school  for  girls,  thus 
providing  the  students  with  practice  teaching  thruout  the  entire 
range  of  female  education  as  provided  for  by  the  government. 
It  is  in  this  institution  that  teachers  are  trained  for  the  228 
kindergartens  of  Japan,  as  well  as  for  girls’  normal  schools  and 
higher  schools  for  girls. 

So  much  for  the  normal-school  system  as  it  stands  to-day; 
but  its  condition  is  dynamic  rather  than  static.  According  to 
latest  reports,  plans  are  now  being  projected  for  establishing 
another  higher  normal  school  to  be  situated  at  Hiroshima,  and 
several  additional  ordinary  normals  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  The  history  of  every  one  of  the  schools  now  in  opera¬ 
tion  is  the  story  of  expansion;  every  normal  school  in  the  coun¬ 
try  is  full  to  overflowing,  and  each  one  finds  it  necessary  every 
few  years  to  add  a  new  dormitory  and  increase  the  faculty. 
Statistics  show  that  during  the  three  years,  1896-99,  the  total 
attendance  increased  sixty  per  cent,  and  that  the  number  of 
graduates  increased  by  twenty-six  per  cent. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  history  of  education  during  the  last 
three  decades  shows  that  the  normal-school  movement  followed 
closely  upon  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  general  education  in 
1872  when  the  National  Department  issued  the  famous  Code 
of  Education — the  decree  which  ushered  in  the  great  modern 
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educational  renaissance.  In  Japan,  just  as  in  Europe  and 
America,  “  the  demand  for  better  teachers  was  a  marked 
feature  of  the  great  .  .  .  movement  toward  popular  educa¬ 
tion.”^®  More  than  40  normal  schools  were  established  in  less 
than  ten  years  after  the  Code  of  Education  was  issued.^^ 
This  action  stands  out  in  strange  contrast  with  the  United 
States;  for,  in  Japan,  the  first  normal  school  was  founded  in 
the  same  year  in  which  the  authorities  declared  in  favor  of 
general  education,  whereas  the  first  normal  school  in  the  United 
States  was  not  opened  until  1839,  i.  e.,  192  years  after  Massa¬ 
chusetts  passed  the  famous  law  of  1647,  j^st  half  a  century 
after  the  establishment  of  the  republic  whose  only  safeguard 
was  recognized  to  lie  in  the  general  intelligence  of  the  people. 

The  lessons  which  the  United  States  might  learn  from  the 
normal  schools  of  Japan  are:  first,  a  definite  plan  for  the 
training  of  teachers  for  secondary  schools — a  plan  involving 
specialization;  second,  a  deeper  sympathy  between  the  normal 
school  and  rural  education.^* 

Merton  C.  Leonard 

Higher  Normal  School, 

Tokyo,  Japan 

Education  in  the  United  States,  by  Butler,  Vol.  I.  p.  367. 

•'  A  portion  of  this  important  Code  appears  on  p.  124  of  Japanese  education — 
a  pamphlet  issued  in  1877  by  the  National  Department  of  Education.  This 
pamphlet  was  also  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  for  the  Centennial  Exposition 
at  Philadelphia  in  1876.  It  is  now  out  of  print. 

'*  In  preparing  this  article,  the  writer  has  gathered  information  from  a  variety  of 
sources  ;  catalogs,  annual  reports  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  histories  of  edu¬ 
cation,  current  educational  periodicals,  regulations,  and  other  publications,  issued 
by  the  national  Department  of  Education,  and  personal  inspection  of  schools  of 
different  types. 

It  would  be  unfair  not  to  mention  Mr.  Torao  Tanaka — a  member  of  the  English 
special  class  of  the  Higher  Normal  School — who  has  diligently  assisted  the  writer 
in  securing  and  translating  documents. 
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MY  SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOLMASTERS 

I  was  born  in  a  small  parish  about  six  miles  from  Aberyst- 
with,  in  Cardiganshire,  Wales,  December  23,  1822.  This 
statement  is  made  in  order  to  indicate  the  time  and  the  locality 
of  the  events  to  be  referred  to  in  the  following  pages.  The 
education  of  children  in  that  community  and  at  that  time  was 
considered  a  matter  of  importance.  I  think  the  interest  in  it 
had  been  growing.  Few  of  the  boys  and  girls,  about  the  year 
1830,  were  allowed  to  grow  up  without  being  taught  to  read 
and  write.  It  may  be  said  that  the  education  imparted  was  of 
two  kinds.  The  language  spoken  by  the  people  in  their 
ordinary  intercourse  was  Welsh,  as  I  think  it  still  continues  to 
be  to  a  considerable  extent.  All  religious  work  was  carried 
on  in  that  language.  I  believe  it  has  been  found  to  be  almost 
a  universal  rule  that  religious  appeals,  in  order  to  be  successful, 
must  be  made  in  the  home  dialect  of  the  people.  In  northern 
Cardiganshire  at  this  time  there  were  two  prominent  religious 
organizations.  One  was  the  Episcopal,  or  State  Church, 
and  the  other  was  the  Calvinistic  Methodist  Connection.  The 
first  of  these  included  chiefly  the  upper  classes,  socially  speak¬ 
ing — the  gentry,  as  they  were  called,  with  their  immediate 
dependents.  The  other  took  in  the  farmers,  mechanics, 
and  laborers.  My  father  and  mother  were  both  members  of 
the  Calvinistic  Methodist  Church.  This  was  a  very  active 
organization.  Its  appeals  to  the  people  were  very  earnest  and 
persistent.  Among  other  instrumentalities  it  maintained  Sun¬ 
day  schools,  in  the  conduct  of  which  much  enthusiasm  was 
manifest.  It  may  be  said  that  they  were  attended  by  nearly 
all  the  children  of  the  lower  social  grades  named  above.  The 
Bible  in  these  schools  was  industriously  studied.  Very  much 
of  it  was  committed  to  memory,  both  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New.  There  were  also  other  books  of  a  religious 
character.  I  well  remember  one  little  volume,  containing  an 
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abridgment  of  the  Catechism,  whose  title,  translated  into 
English,  was  A  mother’s  gift  to  her  child.  This  was  eagerly- 
studied  and  committed  to  memory.  There  were  other  primary 
reading  books,  all  religious  and  thoroly  orthodox.  For  the 
older  classes  there  was  a  very  elaborate  advanced  study  of  the 
Scriptures.  Exercises  were  also  presented  by  the  adults  upon 
questions  of  doctrine,  and  by  way  of  an  exposition  of  passages 
of  Scripture. 

Work  somewhat  similar  to  this  was  carried  on  also  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Established  Church,  but  I  think  it  may  be  said 
that  it  lacked  the  intensity  of  that  which  we  have  been  describ¬ 
ing.  In  both  cases,  the  language  used  was  the  Welsh. 

This,  then,  was  one  form  of  education  imparted  to  the 
children,  and  certainly  its  influence  was  very  great.  But  there 
was  another  form  of  culture.  Professor  Rhys  of  Oxford 
University  tells  us  in  a  recent  publication  that  within  the  last 
fifty  years  it  has  become  a  sort  of  fad  among  the  people  of 
wealth  and  culture  and  noble  descent,  in  England,  to  study 
the  Welsh  language.  I  do  not  think  that  in  the  year  1830  that 
desire  was  manifest.  But  there  was  among  the  Welsh-speak¬ 
ing  people  a  very  general  wish  to  know  something  about  the 
English  language.  Accordingly,  in  every  parish  in  the  region 
of  which  we  are  speaking  there  was  established  a  day  school 
in  which  English  was  taught.  These  schools,  however,  were 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  different  churches,  both  National 
and  Nonconformist.  I  have  a  very  vivid  recollection  of  the 
first  school  of  that  kind  which  I  attended  as  a  pupil.  Its 
teacher  was  a  Calvinistic  Methodist,  and  the  school  was 
approved  by  that  Church.  There  was  much  variety  in  the  age 
of  the  pupils.  I  do  not  accurately  recall  the  date,  but  I  think  I 
must  have  been  about  eight  years  of  age.  But  the  school  con¬ 
tained  young  men  and  women  who  had  attained  to  the  age  of 
eighteen.  It  was  a  loud  school.  Every  pupil  read  his  lesson 
in  his  seat  with  all  the  vocal  energy  he  could  put  into  it.  And 
the  louder  he  read,  the  higher  his  reputation  for  scholarship. 
The  books  that  were  used  were  English.  Most  of  the  read¬ 
ing,  after  the  most  elementary  steps,  was  done  in  the  Bible. 
In  our  pronunciation  of  words  we  were  not  enslaved  by 
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English  usage.  I  can  distinctly  recall  some  very  grotesque 
exhibitions  of  mispronunciation  which  I  shrink  from  reproduc¬ 
ing.  Of  course,  no  one  expected  that  we  should  fully  under¬ 
stand  the  meaning  of  what  we  read.  For  a  very  few  words 
we  could  furnish  the  Welsh  equivalents,  but  most  of  them  were 
a  dead  letter  to  us.  The  master  made  free  use  of  the  rod.  If 
he  had  neglected  this,  his  fitness  for  the  work  of  teaching  would 
have  been  disputed.  And  yet  I  do  not  recall  any  instance  of 
great  severity  on  his  part.  Sometimes,  as  the  pupils  thought, 
the  master  was  a  little  dilatory  in  announcing  the  recess.  In 
such  a  case  someone  among  the  older  pupils  would  shout  out 
the  word  by  which  that  pastime  was  indicated.  At  once  the 
entire  school  would  take  up  the  cry,  and  the  babel  of  noises 
would  become  intolerable.  The  master,  in  response  to  the 
demand,  doing  his  best  to  make  himself  heard  amid  the  din, 
would  say,  “  Go.”  And  then  would  follow  a  rush  for  the 
door.  The  school  was  kept  in  an  annex  to  the  chapel,  as  the 
house  of  public  worship  was  called.  The  word  church  was 
applied  only  to  the  meeting  houses  of  the  Established 
organization. 

Sometime  during  the  year  1831,  as  I  think,  our  family  re¬ 
moved  to  another  parish.  One  of  the  results  was  that  I  became 
a  pupil  in  a  school  taught  under  the  auspices  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  Its  sessions  were  held  in  the  annex  of  the  church 
building.  In  this  school  there  was  something  more  of  stateli¬ 
ness  and  of  a  regard  for  form  than  in  the  previous  one.  But 
in  many  respects  the  two  were  much  alike.  One  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  matters  to  be  attended  to  in  this  school  was  the  Catechism 
of  the  Established  Church.  This  we  were  required  to  commit 
to  memory.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  other  English  phraseology, 
it  conveyed  to  us  very  little  meaning.  We  repeated  it  with  our 
peculiar  pronunciation,  and  all  seemed  to  be  satisfied  with  our 
performance.  In  order  to  relieve  ourselves  of  the  monotony 
of  unintelligible  repetition,  we  sometimes  took  the  liberty  of 
converting  the  prose  into  metrical  feet.  Sometimes  the  num¬ 
ber  of  syllables  in  the  sentence  did  not  meet  the  metrical  de¬ 
mands.  But  this  difficulty  was  easily  overcome.  We  inserted 
an  additional  syllable,  or  clipped  a  syllable,  as  the  emergency 
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might  require.  The  teacher  also,  as  in  the  previous  school, 
had  very  frequent  use  for  his  implement  of  punishment.  If 
sparing  the  rod  is  the  only  way  of  spoiling  children,  we  were 
not  spoiled. 

I  am  not  able  fully  to  state  the  course  of  study  in  either  of 
these  two  schools,  because  I  was  too  young  to  understand  it 
clearly.  But  I  think  the  instruction  was  limited  to  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  In  the  last-named  branch,  my  own 
attainments  were  very  elementary.  But  I  remember  that  we 
learned  the  multiplication  table,  and  I  remember  also  that  the 
older  pupils  used  slates  and  pencils.  These  schools  were  all 
supp)orted  by  tuition  fees.  No  women  were  employed  as 
teachers. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  one  or  two  little  inci¬ 
dents  which  impressed  themselves  very  strongly  upon  my 
memory.  Some  of  the  boys,  whose  homes  were  outside  of  the 
village,  carried  their  lunches  to  the  schoolhouse.  The  noon 
recess  occupied  about  an  hour  of  time.  Of  course,  we  utilized 
such  means  of  amusement  as  came  within  our  reach  during 
that  hour.  One  day  we  found  that  the  sexton  had  neglected 
to  close  the  door  leading  into  the  belfry  of  the  church.  For  us 
little  fellows  of  eight  or  nine  years  this  was  a  glorious  oppor¬ 
tunity.  We  rushed  thru  the  door  and  up  the  winding  steps 
until  we  found  ourselves  among  the  parapets  of  the  tower. 
The  view  from  that  exalted  position  was  very  inspiring,  and 
we  were  greatly  exhilarated  by  it.  As  I  stood  upon  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  wall,  I  saw  the  master  and  his  boy,  who  was  of  about 
my  own  age,  approaching  the  building.  It  was  nearly  time 
for  the  afternoon  session  to  begin.  In  the  exuberance  of  my 
joy,  I  so  far  forgot  myself  as  to  shout  to  the  master’s  boy.  I 
was  soon  made  aware  of  the  seriousness  of  my  blunder.  The 
master  and  his  assistant,  each  with  a  rod  in  his  hand,  took 
IX)sitions  on  the  stairway,  and  called  upon  us  to  descend.  We 
knew  very  well  what  was  in  store  for  us,  but  as  there  was  no 
alternative,  we  obeyed  the  order.  Each  boy  was  compelled 
to  receive  two  impressive  reminders  of  his  transgression.  We 
did  not  afterward  ascend  into  the  belfry  without  permission. 

One  of  the  objects  aimed  at  in  the  church  school  to  which  I 
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have  referred  was  the  teaching  of  good  manners.  The  master 
explained  this  matter  to  us,  and  emphasized  its  importance. 
He  gave  us  to  understand  that  good  manners  distinguished  the 
man  of  good  breeding  from  the  clown,  and  also  that  it  was  a 
distinction  which  all  of  us  might  attain  if  we  would.  Among 
other  things  he  intimated  that,  on  parting  with  friends  at  the 
close  of  the  day,  it  was  a  very  proper  thing  to  wish  them 
“  Good-night.”  The  lesson  impressed  me  very  much,  and  I 
resolved  to  put  it  into  practice.  On  my  way  home  that  even¬ 
ing  I  met  the  “  squire,”  the  great  man  of  the  village,  as  he 
returned  in  his  chaise  from  the  city.  I  at  once  bethought  me 
of  the  lesson  in  manners,  and  as  I  came  abreast  of  the  vehicle, 

I  shouted  “  Ck)od-night  ”  at  the  distinguished  occupant.  The 
salutation  was  received  somewhat  coldly,  and  next  morning 
I  was  called  to  an  account  for  it  by  the  master,  but  was  not 
whipped. 

After  an  interval  of  nearly  forty  years,  that  is  to  say  in  the 
year  1870,  I  revisited  the  scene  of  the  latter  of  the  two  schools 
named  above,  that  in  the  National  Church  school.  I  saw  the 
school  that  had  taken  the  place  of  that  early  one.  There  had 
been  a  revolution.  Blackboards  were  in  use.  There  was 
every  indication  that  the  children  came  from  Welsh  families, 
but  it  was  also  clear  that  they  understood  the  import  of  the 
English  language  which  they  used.  I  took  the  liberty  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  boys  as  to  the  meaning  of  certain  English  sentences. 
Their  answers  were  clear  and  accurate.  They  could  readily 
translate  the  meaning  into  their  mother-tongue.  I  also  met 
my  old  schoolmaster,  then  enfeebled  by  the  weight  of  years.  I 
had  a  kindly  memory  of  him,  for  altho  I  had  not  escaped  the 
flagellations  which  were  considered  so  important  a  part  of  our 
education,  I  remembered  that  in  my  case  they  had  commonly 
been  laid  on  with  a  light  and  kindly  hand.  The  effect  of  this 
kindness  was  not  lost,  even  amid  the  grotesque  methods  of  that 
early  time.  It  has  already  been  indicated  that  the  Nonconfor¬ 
mist  school  included  both  sexes  among  its  pupils.  The  other 
was  exclusively  a  boys’  school. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  state  the  fact  that  the 
progress  in  education  among  the  Welsh  people  since  1830  has 
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been  almost  phenomenal.  This  has  been  especially  true  of  the 
period  since  the  Education  Act  of  1870  went  into  effect.  -Pro¬ 
fessor  Rhys  declares  that  in  no  part  of  the  country  has  that 
act  been  productive  of  more  beneficial  results  than  in  Wales, 
and  that,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  there  are  more  school 
boards  in  the  Principality  than  in  any  other  part  of  Great 
Britain.  There  has  been  great  improvement  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  schools,  but  the  movement  has  not  stopped 
here.  Higher  education  has  received  a  wonderful  impulse. 
The  total  population  of  Wales  is  but  little  more  than  one  and  a 
half  million,  but  the  three  university  colleges,  so  called,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Blue  Book  of  1897,  contained  (in  the  year  1895  to 
1896)  969  university  students,  besides  a  large  number  in  auxil¬ 
iary  departments.  Since  that  time  the  number  of  students  has 
greatly  increased.  The  college  at  Cardiff  was  chartered  in 
1884,  Bangor  College  in  1885,  and  Aberystwith  College  in 
1890.  These  three  institutions  are  supported  in  part  by  the 
English  government,  but  in  the  Principality  there  are  several 
other  high-grade  colleges  under  the  auspices  of  the  churches. 
The  university  colleges  are  grouped  together  under  an  organi¬ 
zation  known  as  the  University  of  Wales.  All  degrees  come 
from  this  higher  organization.  Thus  far  only  the  three  insti¬ 
tutions  named  enjoy  the  privilege  of  receiving  degrees  for 
their  graduates  from  this  source.  But  any  of  the  other  col¬ 
leges,  by  taking  the  proper  initiatory  steps,  may  secure  for 
themselves  the  same  privilege.  In  the  year  1896  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  now  King  Edward  VII.,  was  installed  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Wales  at  a  meeting  held  in  Aberystwith. 
This  was  a  brilliant  event,  made  so  in  part  by  the  fact  that 
honorary  degrees  were  conferred  upon  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
now  Queen  Alexandra,  and  the  eminent  statesman,  William  E. 
Gladstone,  both  of  whom  were  present.  This  University  has 
been  very  careful  in  the  conferring  of  regular  degrees. 

My  next  experience  was  on  the  Western  Reserve  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  among  the  people  who  had  brought  with  them 
to  their  new  abodes  the  institutions  and  customs  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut.  The  practice  in  respect  to  paying  tuition  fees 
did  not  appear  to  be  the  same  in  all  the  schools.  In  some  of 
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them  such  fees  were  collected,  and  in  others  they  were  not.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  itself  small 
tuition  fees  were  collected  in  the  public  schools  until  a  com¬ 
paratively  recent  period.  About  the  year  1856,  I  remember 
hearing  Henry  Barnard  in  an  educational  meeting  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  discussing  this  subject.  He  maintained  that  the 
collection  of  comparatively  light  tuition  fees  had  the  effect  of 
impressing  upon  the  parents  and  children  the  value  of  their 
school  privileges.  He  thought  that  absolute  freedom  from 
such  payments  had  a  tendency  to  make  the  schools  seem  of 
little  worth.  I  content  myself  here  with  a  partial  description 
of  one  school  of  which  I  was  a  pupil.  The  teacher  was  a 
farmer,  who  cultivated  his  acres  in  the  summer  and  wielded  the 
pedagogical  rod  in  the  winter.  The  house  was  built  of  logs. 
The  chinking  and  daubing  had  not  been  thoroly  done.  The 
cold  air  in  winter  had  a  reasonably  free  access  into  the  room. 
Holes  had  been  bored  into  the  logs  at  an  angle  of  about  60* 
with  the  vertical  wall,  and  small  branches  of  trees  had  been 
driven  into  them.  Each  of  these  had  been  so  cut  that  a  small 
stem  was  left  near  the  outer  end  of  it,  which  served  to  keep  in 
place  the  boards  that  took  the  place  of  desks.  The  seats  were 
made  of  slabs  thru  which  holes  had  been  bored  for  supports. 
The  sticks  which  were  used  for  this  latter  purpose  often  came 
thru  the  slabs  in  such  a  way  as  to  interfere  with  the  comfort 
of  sitting.  When  a  pupil  was  writing,  he  sat  with  his  face 
toward  the  wall.  This  involved  a  lifting  of  the  feet  over  the 
puncheon  bench.  But  when  the  writing  was  done,  and  he  was 
called  upon  to  recite,  it  was  necessary  to  lift  the  feet  back  again 
over  the  slab  seats  and  lay  them  down  on  the  front  side.  This 
adjustment  was  for  the  older  pupils,  who  were  learning  to 
write.  The  smaller  ones  sat  in  long  seats  near  the  middle  of 
the  floor,  at  a  lower  level  than  the  others.  In  the  winter  the 
effect  of  the  more  or  less  open  cracks  between  the  logs  was 
somewhat  neutralized  by  an  immense  firqilace  at  the  end  of 
the  room,  where  a  vast  amount  of  wood  was  consumed.  Of 
course  that  part  of  the  room  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
fire  experienced  an  intense  degree  of  heat,  while  the  remoter 
part  might  be  uncomfortably  cold.  I  remember  that  one  day, 
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a  light-haired  little  boy  of  eight  or  nine  years,  named  Jacob 
Kegley,  who  sat  at  the  torrid  end  of  the  bench,  announced  to 
the  teacher  in  respectful  tones  that  he  was  “  getting  too  hot.” 
The  answer  was,  “  Jacob,  when  you  get  too  hot,  let  me  know.” 

I  remember  that  in  this  school  a  very  large  part  of  the  work 
was  done  by  each  pupil  by  himself.  There  were  classes  in 
reading  and  spelling,  but  I  do  not  recall  any  other  grouping 
of  individuals  into  a  class.  I  think  the  three  R’s  included  all 
that  was  taught  us.  There  was  neither  English  grammar  nor 
geography  in  the  curriculum.  But  a  certain  young  man,  older 
than  the  majority  of  us,  was  called  up  every  day  for  a  reading 
exercise  by  himself.  In  some  way  he  had  secured  a  book 
which  must  have  had  something  of  the  character  of  a  work  on 
geography.  I  can  distinctly  recall  some  of  his  pronunciations. 
One  day  he  was  reading  an  account  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
Among  other  things  some  of  the  public  institutions  of  the  city 
were  named.  In  his  loud  and  monotonous  tones  he  proceeded 
to  tell  us  that  the  city  contained  a  certain  number  of  “  hosta- 
bels,”  by  which  he  meant  hospitals.  I  think  there  was  no 
correction  of  his  peculiar  rendering  of  that  word. 

Concerning  the  schools  thus  far  mentioned,  our  modern 
judgment  may  l)e  that  they  were  of  little  worth.  They  appear 
to  have  been  characterized  by  an  utter  lack  of  anything  like  a 
philosophic  method.  Many  of  their  processes  seem  absurd 
and  even  ridiculous.  The  only  intellectual  activity  aroused 
seems  to  have  been  the  memory.  We  are  ready  to  ask  what 
possible  good  could  come  from  the  mere  rattling  repetitions 
which  were  known  as  “  the  saying  of  the  lessons.”  There  is 
certainly  much  force  in  this  criticism.  The  methods  in  these 
ancient  schools  were  certainly  faulty.  But  it  is  not  true  that  no 
good  came  of  them.  The  books  that  were  read  contained 
much  priceless  wisdom,  and  altho  very  much  of  it  failed  to 
be  grasped  by  the  student,  still  it  was  not  a  total  loss.  The 
human  mind  is  so  constructed  that  contact  with  truth,  even 
when  its  presence  is  not  adequately  discerned,  stimulates  the 
mind.  The  mere  committing  to  memory  of  facts  cannot  fail  to 
awaken  the  mental  energies  to  some  extent.  Some  sound  think¬ 
ing  must  follow.  Instinctively  the  mind  essays  some  compari- 
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son  of  the  facts.  I  have  reason  to-day  to  be  thankful  that  my 
parents  took  the  pains  to  send  me  to  those  primitive  schools  in 
Wales  rather  than  keep  me  at  home  in  total  ignorance.  The 
work  there  done  was  a  step,  tho  a  meager  one,  in  educational 
progress.  The  experience  of  the  individual  in  this  respect  is  like 
the  experience  of  the  race  of  mankind.  By  what  processes 
have  the  noblest  civilizations  been  built  up?  Go  back  to  the 
remotest  beginnings  of  this  progress.  Study  the  history  of 
primitive  nations.  Have  all  the  steps  they  have  taken  been 
wise?  Have  the  institutions  that  they  have  established,  and 
the  usages  that  have  prevailed  among  them,  been  such  as  we  can 
in  the  highest  sense  approve  ?  But  each  one  of  these  steps  has 
been  a  step  toward  the  highest  light.  It  was,  in  some  sense,  a 
step  necessary  to  be  taken.  While,  therefore,  we  gratefully 
value  the  improved  methods  in  modern  education,  let  us  not  be 
too  ready  to  speak  contemptuously  even  of  the  crudest  proc¬ 
esses  in  the  early  schools.  This  would  be  like  an  effort  to  cast 
contempt  upon  the  modest  acorn,  from  which  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  the  majestic  oak. 

As  to  the  schools  in  Ohio  of  which  we  have  sp>oken,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  must  not  be  inferred  that  nothing  was  learned  in  them. 
Practical  knowledge  of  arithmetic  was  gained.  A  sufficient 
familiarity  with  English  words  was  secured  to  enable  the  pupils 
to  read  newspapers,  and  to  serv’e  as  a  basis  for  further  and 
more  accurate  acquisitions.  I  would  not  imply  that  news¬ 
papers,  at  that  time,  and  in  that  community,  were  very  com¬ 
mon.  The  fact  was  quite  otherwise.  Still  it  was  true  that 
occasionally  one  might  be  seen.  And  when  dictionaries  came 
to  be  used,  many  of  the  young  people  taught  in  these  schools 
began  to  acquire  more  accurate  forms  of  pronunciation.  But 
the  best  result  of  the  work  was  the  awakening  of  a  desire  for 
larger  culture. 

The  schools  to  which  I  have  been  referring  were  the  country 
schools.  In  the  larger  towns  more  progress  had  been  made. 
In  the  town  of  Ravenna,  the  county  seat  of  Portage  County, 
the  public  school  was  quite  in  advance  of  this  rural  establish¬ 
ment  to  which  I  have  referred.  English  grammar  was  taught ; 
also  geography.  English  composition  was  one  of  the  regular 
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exercises.  A  reasonably  correct  pronunciation  of  English 
words  was  insisted  upon.  The  dictionary  became  a  necessity. 
The  teacher  of  this  school  engaged  in  his  work  with  great 
enthusiasm.  He  was  a  somewhat  erratic  man,  but  I  am  very 
sure  that  his  personal  influence  over  the  boys  and  girls  under 
his  charge  was  very  helpful  to  them.  I  believe  that  he  pos¬ 
sessed  the  spirit  of  the  true  teacher. 

I  cannot  distinctly  recall  all  the  text-books  that  were  used  in 
these  schools  in  northern  Ohio.  Some  of  them,  however,  I 
remember  well.  There  was  Lindley  Murray’s  English  reader. 
This  was  a  very  carefully  prepared  work.  It  was  made 
up  of  extracts  from  the  very  best  English  literature  of  the 
last  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth.  Mr.  Murray  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  of  a 
Quaker  family.  When  a  child  his  father  took  him  to  the  city 
of  New  York.  On  reaching  maturity  he  engaged  in  business 
in  that  city  and  succeeded  in  amassing  a  fortune.  In  1784  he 
retired  from  business  and  took  up  his  abode  in  Holdgate,  near 
York,  England,  and  there  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits. 
The  English  reader  was  one  of  the  results  of  his  literary  labor. 
It  was  often  read  with  little  thought  in  the  schools.  Of  course, 
in  such  cases  the  mental  culture  afforded  by  it  was  limited. 
But  when  thoughtfully  read  it  could  not  fail  to  improve  the 
taste  and  greatly  to  strengthen  the  mental  power  of  the 
reader.  Mr.  Murray  was  also  the  author  of  a  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  English  grammar.  It  may  be  a  question  as  to  whether 
the  method  pursued  in  that  treatise  is  the  best  adapted  to  a 
practical  mastery  of  the  English  language;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  systematic  thoroness  and  consistency  of  the 
matter  set  forth  in  the  book.  We  also  had  Morse’s  Geography 
and  Porter’s  Rhetorical  readers  and  Webster’s  Spelling  book. 

In  the  rural  schools  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher  were 
not  very  rigorously  considered.  The  examination  appears  to 
have  been  conducted  by  the  authority  of  the  county.  I  have 
in  my  possession  a  certificate  which  was  granted  me  on  the 
loth  day  of  November,  1843.  The  school  which  I  was  to 
teach  was  in  the  country.  But  the  examining  board  had 
their  headquarters  at  the  county  seat.  In  this  paper  it  is  de- 
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dared  that  I  was  qualified  to  teach  reading,  writing,  and  arith¬ 
metic,  and  also  English  grammar  and  geography.  The  signer 
of  the  paper  was,  at  that  time,  a  man  of  prominence,  and  after¬ 
ward  became  chief  justice  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  He  sig^ns  the 
certificate  as  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  examiners. 

I.et  us  pause  for  a  moment  and  take  note  of  three  things  in 
respect  to  these  early  Ohio  schools.  First,  let  us  consider  their 
physical  surroundings.  These  we  should  pronounce  unfit,  ill 
adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  schools  are  established.  But 
we  must  remember  that  these  physical  surroundings  were  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  existing  conditions.  It  might  be  said  that  they 
were  incident  to  a  certain  inferior  state  of  civilization.  But 
this  statement  would  imply  a  falsehood.  These  dwellers 
among  the  forests  of  the  Western  Reserve  were  not  barbarians. 
They  were  men  and  women  whose  ideals  of  life  were  worthy 
of  imitation.  Nor  were  they  lacking  in  knowledge.  In  cer¬ 
tain  lines,  at  least,  they  were  sturdy  thinkers.  Their  unde¬ 
veloped  physical  surroundings  were  merely  an  incident  in  their 
career.  And  they  were  not  long  in  so  changing  these  sur¬ 
roundings  as  to  make  them  fit  appendages  to  the  highest  cul¬ 
ture.  In  considering  the  important  questions  involved,  there¬ 
fore,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  may  say  that  the  physical  surround¬ 
ings  were  of  little  significance.  Indeed,  in  some  respects  they 
were  a  help  rather  than  a  hindrance  to  the  development  of  what 
is  noblest  in  man  and  woman.  The  noblest  and  most  cultured 
men  on  earth  may  dwell  for  a  night  amid  the  roughness  and 
wildness  of  the  most  undeveloped  wilderness.  The  exposure 
only  makes  them  stronger  for  future  achievement. 

The  next  point  relates  to  the  educational  methods.  These, 
it  must  be  confessed,  were  in  some  respects  inferior.  They 
had  not  been  carefully  thought  out.  There  was  no  developed 
system,  either  of  pedagogy  or  of  school  administration.  In 
that  particular,  therefore,  we  may  justly  claim  that  there  has 
been  progress.  The  work  of  education  has  been  systematized. 
The  laws  of  mental  and  moral  growth  are  more  clearly  and 
systematically  stated.  But  I  doubt  whether  they  are  more 
clearly  apprehended  than  they  were  by  some  of  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  schoolmasters. 
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The  third  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention  is  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  teacher.  And  in  this  respect  many  of  the  old 
schools  were  quite  equal  to  anything  we  have  to-day.  I  say 
many  of  them,  for  not  every  schoolmaster  of  the  old  regime 
was  worthy  of  his  vocation.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the 
sturdy  love  of  the  truth ;  in  the  exercise  of  a  gentle  sympathy 
for  the  young  in  their  labors  and  trials;  in  a  clear  apprehension 
of  the  needs  of  childhood,  and  of  the  best  way  of  supply¬ 
ing  these  needs;  in  the  ability  to  discern  the  right  thing  to  be 
done  in  an  emergency,  the  best  teachers  of  sixty  years  ago 
could  have  held  their  own  with  those  of  to-day.  I  do  not  for¬ 
get  that  distance  may  lend  enchantment  to  the  view,  but  as  I 
recall  some  of  the  men  and  women  who  were  engaged  in  educa¬ 
tional  work  at  that  time,  I  am  profoundly  impressed  with  their 
high  moral  and  intellectual  worth.  And  this  fact  was  the 
salvation  of  those  early  schools.  It  was  this  that  gave  inspira¬ 
tion  to  so  many  of  the  young  men  and  young  women  who  since 
that  day  have  become  eminent  in  all  the  higher  departments  of 
life.  In  truth,  may  I  not  say  that  this  is  the  mightiest  element 
in  education  ?  May  I  not  say  that  under  all  circumstances  the 
right  kind  of  a  man  or  woman  is  worth  more  than  the  system, 
however  well  developed  this  latter  may  be  ? 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  teacher  in  those  ancient  schools  to 
devote  a  certain  portion  of  every  session  to  private  interviews 
with  the  pupils  concerning  their  difficulties  in  arithmetic  and 
other  studies.  In  these  interviews  a  free  conversation  was 
carried  on,  the  teacher  by  questions  ascertaining  wherein  the 
pupil  found  himself  unequal  to  the  work.  I  think  the  usual 
topic  was  arithmetic.  Methods  of  solving  the  difficult  prob¬ 
lems  were  suggested.  The  application  of  the  rules  laid  down 
in  the  book  was  pointed  out.  Very  often  encouraging  words 
were  spoken  to  such  pupils  as  needed  them.  This  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  redeeming  trait  in  the  old  system.  And  may  it  not  be 
true  that  if  we  could,  in  our  own  times,  modify  our  rigorous 
classification  of  pupils  so  as  to  restore  something  of  this  old- 
time  method,  we  should  make  an  improvement  in  existing  con¬ 
ditions?  Is  there  not  in  our  time  some  danger  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  shall  be  submerged  in  the  system  ?  Does  not  the  highest 
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ideal  of  education  involve  something  of  the  old-time  contact 
of  mind  with  mind  ? 

In  the  year  1843  was  my  good  fortune  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  two  graduates  of  Harvard  College,  as  the  insti¬ 
tution  was  then  called.  These  young  men  had  come  to  Ohio 
to  seek  their  fortunes.  They  both  encouraged  me  to  seek 
culture,  and  one  of  them  suggested  that  I  should  go  to  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  become  connected  with  the  normal  school  at 
Bridgewater.  This  was  after  I  had  tried  my  hand  as  a  teacher 
near  Ravenna,  receiving  for  compensation  eleven  dollars  a 
month  and  the  opportunity  of  “  boarding  around.”  “  Go  to 
Massachusetts,”  said  one  of  my  Eastern  friends.  “  You  need 
culture,  and  that  is  the  staple  she  deals  in.”  He  was  certainly 
right  as  to  the  need.  The  schools  that  I  had  attended  had 
very  inadequately  supplied  it.  To  be  sure,  there  had  been 
some  other  ways  in  which  my  mental  faculties  had  been 
awakened.  Books  were  scarce  in  those  years.  And  when 
they  could  be  found  daylight  could  -not  be  wasted  on  them,  for 
the  day  must  be  given  to  work.  But  the  evening  was  to  some 
extent  available,  not,  however,  by  the  help  of  gas,  or  kerosene^ 
or  candle.  Even  a  tallow  dip  was  too  expensive  a  luxury.  I 
remember  well  how,  after  long  hungering  and  thirsting  for 
some  extension  of  my  knowledge  of  books,  I  became  one  day 
the  fortunate  possessor  of  Roswell  C.  Smith’s  Geography  and 
the  accompanying  atlas.  That  night  the  pile  of  hickory  bark 
which  I  had  accumulated  for  literary  purposes  was  sadly  en¬ 
croached  upon.  There  was  one  inconvenience  about  this 
method  of  reading  by  firelight — it  necessitated  a  horizontal 
position,  with  the  head  toward  the  fireplace.  In  this  way  all 
the  books  that  could  be  found  were  read.  But  the  number  of 
them  was  small.  In  my  sixteenth  year  I  was  put  as  an  appren¬ 
tice  to  a  joiner  and  carpenter  in  Ravenna,  the  county  seat.  I 
learned  something  about  the  trade  of  carpentry,  but  I  learned 
a  great  deal  more  from  certain  books  that  he  had  in  his  library, 
which,  for  a  mechanic,  and  for  that  country  and  time,  was  rich 
in  literary  treasures.  Here  I  read  with  eagerness  Goldsmith’s 
History  of  Rome,  and  the  History  of  Greece  by  the  same 
author.  Surely  never  wight  drank  deeper  of  the  pleasures  of 
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reading.  The  mythological  nature  of  the  legends  was  no  bar 
to  my  enjoyment.  The  Tarquins,  the  wolf,  Romulus  and 
Remus,  the  elder  Brutus,  were  grander  realities  to  me  then 
than  all  jack-planes  or  beauties  of  architecture.  Something 
had  also  been  learned  from  a  debating  society  in  which  I  had 
the  privilege  of  membership.  Its  exercises  were  not  always 
marked  by  elegance,  or  even  grammatical  accuracy.  But  they 
furnished  a  stimulus  to  thought,  and  furnished  a  useful  drill 
in  expression. 

I  accepted  the  counsel  of  my  friend.  With  letters  of  intro¬ 
duction  to  his  friends  in  Massachusetts  I  began  my  journey. 
It  was  in  October,  1844.  Lake  Erie  was  stirred  by  a  storm  of 
unexampled  violence.  The  city  of  Buffalo  was  more  or  less 
inundated  by  water  blown  from  the  lake.  At  one  point  in  the 
road  from  Cleveland  to  that  city,  the  stage,  which  we  had  taken 
because  the  boats  were  afraid  to  face  the  storm,  was  compelled 
to  turn  out  of  the  road  because  a  schooner  had  been  blown 
across  it  by  the  storm.  My  journey  involved  many  hardships, 
financially  and  otherwise.  But  at  last  the  end  was  reached. 
Before  becoming  a  student  at  the  normal  school,  however,  it 
was  necessary  to  secure  more  fimds.  By  the  help  of  the  letters 
which  had  been  given  me  by  my  friend  in  Ohio,  I  was  able  to 
secure  a  school  for  the  winter  in  the  town  of  Hingham.  After 
the  close  of  my  school  some  slight  addition  to  my  financial 
resources  was  made  in  New  Bedford  by  working  as  a  journey¬ 
man  carpenter. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  1845,  I  began  my  work  at  Bridgewater 
under  Mr.  Nicholas  Tillinghast,  the  principal  of  the  normal 
school.  To  say  that  in  its  thoroness,  its  philosophy,  and  its 
enthusiasm,  his  teaching  was  a  new  revelation  to  me  is  to  state 
the  case  moderately.  In  the  Bridgewater  Normal  School  did 
I  first  find  a  mental  exercise  that  aroused  my  faculties  to  self¬ 
directive  work.  My  studies  hitherto  had  been  a  mere  matter 
of  instinct.  Much  of  my  reading  had  been,  in  a  manner,  pas¬ 
sive.  It  was  not  systematic.  The  facts  learned  had  been 
marshaled  in  no  proper  order.  But  at  Bridgewater  the  mind 
was  awakened  into  a  new  consciousness.  Study  was  required 
to  be  done  for  a  purpose.  The  principal  was  famous  among 
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his  pupils  for  what  they  called  “  the  everlasting  why.” 
The  student  was  compelled  to  do  his  own  thinking,  to  stand 
upon  his  own  feet.  Especially  was  I  strengthened  here  in  the 
mathematics,  for  which  I  had  little  natural  inclination.  The 
class  to  which  I  belonged  on  entering  at  Bridgewater  contained 
several  young  men  of  considerable  mmtal  strength,  who  have 
become  teachers  of  prominence. 


Bloomington,  III. 


Richard  Edwards 
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HISTORY  TEACHING  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE  ^ 

In  October  and  November,  1900,  the  following  circular 
letter  was  sent  to  about  1200  teachers  of  elementary  United 
States  history  and  civics : 

To  the  Principal : 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  following  : 

To  teachers  of  elementary  United  States  history  and  civics: 

It  is  desired  to  obtain  answers  from  teachers  of  history  in  regard  to  the 
following : 

1.  What  five  books  (not  text-books)  have  you  found  most  helpful  in 
rousing  the  interest  of  your  pupils  in  elementary  United  States  history  ? 

2.  What  three  books  for  reference  have  your  pupils  found  most  useful  in 
preparing  their  recitations  ? 

3.  What  five  books  have  you  found  most  helpful  to  yourself  in  preparing 
for  class  work  ? 

4.  Do  your  classes  in  elementary  United  States  history  make  notebooks  ? 

5.  Do  your  classes  use  blank  notebooks  or  prepared  notebooks  (like 
White’s  Outline  studies  of  United  States  history  and  Ensign’s  History  out¬ 
lines)  ? 

6.  Do  your  classes  (a)  make  digests  of  subject-matter  in  text-book  ? 
(b)  keep  a  record  of  collateral  reading?  (c)  draw  historical  maps?  (d)  make 
charts  ?  (e)  prepare  questions  ?  (f)  debate  questions  ?  (^)  recite  topically? 
(h)  use  historical  pictures  ?  (/)  have  written  reviews  ? 

Answer  by  underscoring  the  kinds  of  work  done  by  your  classes. 

The  spirit  of  these  inquiries  is  neither  critical  nor  inquisitorial ;  and,  so 
far  as  individuals  are  concerned,  all  replies  will  be  considered  entirely  con¬ 
fidential.  The  answers  will  be  carefully  tabulated,  and  helpful  results  of 
the  tabulation  will  be  published. 

James  Russell  Parsons,  Jr., 

Director. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty-three  replies  have  been  received, 
and  a  tabulation  of  the  answers  shows  the  following : 

Replies  to  question  i  commend  the  following  books  in  the 
order  given,  each  book  mentioned  having  received  at  least  10 
votes : 

'  A  Report  prepared  by  Inspector  E.  W.  Lyttle  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York. 
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Coffin, 

Boys  of  ’76 

Pratt, 

American  history  stories 

Stowe, 

Uncle  Tom’s  cabin 

Cooper, 

Last  of  the  Mohicans 

Coffin, 

Old  times  in  the  colonies 

Coffin, 

Boys  of  ’61 

Coffin, 

Building  of  the  nation 

Cooper, 

The  spy 

Fiske, 

War  of  independence 

Churchill, 

Richard  Carvel 

Henty, 

With  Wolfe  in  Canada 

Lossing, 

Cyclopedia  of  the  United  States  history 

Eggleston, 

Household  history  of  the  United  States 

Ford, 

Janice  Meredith 

McMaster, 

History  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 

Fiske,  Irving, 

Life  of  Washington 

Irving, 

Knickerbocker's  history  of  New  York 

Lodge  and  Roosevelt, 

Hero  tales  from  American  history 

Mitchell, 

Hugh  Wynne 

Henty, 

With  Lee  in  Virginia 

Bancroft, 

History  of  the  United  States 

Longfellow, 

Courtship  of  Miles  Standish 

Longfellow, 

Poems 

Earle, 

Customs  and  fashions  in  old  New  England 

Thompson, 

Green  Mountain  boys 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
these  results  may  be  in  some  cases  misleading.  The  use  of 
reference  books  in  schools  is  primarily  determined  by  what  the 
schools  happen  to  have.  Some  of  the  books  in  the  list  have 
l>een  widely  distributed  thru  the  liberality  of  publishers;  others 
have  a  temporary  popularity  rightly  taken  advantage  of  by 
teachers.  In  the  main  the  revelations  of  the  table  are 
encouraging. 

Each  of  the  following  text-books  in  the  order  named  receives 
indorsements  as  a  book  of  reference  for  pupils  from  19  or  more 
schools : 


McMasler, 

Barnes, 

Montgomery, 

Fiske, 

Ridpath, 

Eggleston, 

Gordy, 

Scudder, 


School  history  of  the  United  States 

Brief  history  of  the  United  States 

Leading  facts  of  American  history 

History  of  the  United  States 

History  of  the  United  States 

History  of  the  United  States  and  its  people 

History  of  the  United  States 

History  of  the  United  States 
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Exclusive  of  text-books  commonly  used  in  the  study  of 
elementary  United  States  history,  each  of  the  following  list, 
in  the  order  named,  receives  10  or  more  votes : 

Bancroft, 

History  of  the  United  States 

Channing, 

Students’  history  of  the  United  States 

Bryant, 

Popular  history  of  the  United  States 

Lamed, 

History  for  ready  reference 

Jameson, 

Dictionary  of  United  States  history 

Fiske, 

War  of  independence 

Fiske, 

Critical  period 

Lossing, 

Cyclopedia  of  United  States  history 

Hendrick, 

Brief  history  of  the  Empire  State 

Hart, 

Epochs  of  American  history 

Johnson, 

Universal  cyclopedia 

Fiske, 

Discovery  of  America 

Irving, 

Life  of  Washington 

Bryce, 

American  commonwealth 

Johnston, 

American  politics 

McMaster, 

History  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 

Higginson, 

History  of  the  United  States 

Replies  to  question 

3  show  that  the  books  most  used  by 

teachers  in  preparing 
books,  the  following : 

for  class  work  are,  exclusive  of  text- 

McMaster, 

History  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 

Bancroft, 

History  of  the  United  States 

Parkman, 

Complete  works 

Fiske, 

American  revolution 

Fiske, 

Critical  period 

Fiske, 

American  statesmen  series 

1  Schouler, 

History  of  the  United  States  of  America 

Thwaites-Hart-Wilson, 

Epochs  of  American  history 

Winsor, 

Narrative  and  critical  history  of  America 

Of  the  353  schools  reporting, 

282  schools  use  notebooks; 

237  schools  use  blank  notebooks; 

45  schools  use  prepared  notebooks; 

201  schools  require  digests  of  subject-matter  in  the  text¬ 
books; 

63  schools  require  records  of  collateral  reading; 

292  schools  require  historical  maps; 

92  schools  require  charts; 

171  schools  require  prepared  questions; 

162  schools  require  debates; 
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331  schools  require  topical  recitations; 

222  schools  use  historical  pictures; 

334  schools  use  written  reviews. 

A  glance  at  the  list  of  books  that  have  proved  most  effective 
in  rousing  interest  in  the  pupils  shows  the  extreme  fondness  of 
children  for  the  dramatic,  a  fondness  much  intensified  if  the 
drama  centers  in  the  person  of  a  national  hero.  Whatever 
else  is  forgotten  the  dramatic  incident,  important  or  unimpor¬ 
tant,  is  remembered. 

Now  the  power  that  comes  from  a  dramatic  presentation  of 
history  has  seldom  been  sufficiently  appreciated  by  authors  or 
publishers  of  text-books;  and  tho  well  known  by  teachers,  it 
has  frequently  been  feared  as  unwholesome  and  dangerous. 

It  is  tnte  that  the  dramatic  and  the  historical  instinct  are 
seldom  happily  balanced  in  the  same  authors;  and,  in  the  read¬ 
ing  of  imaginative  literature,  there  is  danger  that  the  young 
student  may  learn  some  fictions;  but  it  is  the  business  of  the 
good  teacher  and  the  function  of  a  good  text-book  to  winnow 
out  chaff.  One  of  the  best  historical  exercises  the  writer  ever 
saw  was  that  of  a  class  studying  Ivanhoe.  The  students  were 
trying  to  determine  by  careful  search  where  and  how  far  Scott 
had  departed  from  historical  accuracy. 

At  any  rate  it  is  quite  as  safe  for  the  youth  to  learn  some 
untruths  as  to  grow  up  with  a  dislike  for  things  historical,  or 
without  the  imaginative  power  of  interpretation  that  makes 
history  at  all  valuable.  It  is  quite  as  well  to  believe  that 
Henry  Hudson’s  sailors  were  dissatisfied  because  they  were 
not  allowed  to  wear  six  pairs  of  trousers  and  five  jackets  as  that 
Peter  Minuit  cheated  the  Indians  out  of  millions  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  Manhattan  island. 

It  is  evident  from  replies  to  question  2  that  students  in  New 
York  State  make  a  large  use  of  text-books  for  reference,  even 
when  the  school  has  a  good  accessible  library  adapted  to  their 
wants.  This  practice  is  to  be  commended,  specially  if  it  leads 
to  an  increased  use  of  other  kinds  of  books.  The  clearness, 
topic  brevity,  and  good  indices  found  in  most  text-books  fit 
them  practically  for  the  use  of  youth  beginning  to  form  studi¬ 
ous  habits. 
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Moreover,  the  judicious  teacher  -will  not  fail  to  let  the  class 
discover  that  text-books  sometimes  disagree  in  important 
particulars. 

Replies  to  question  3  indicate  a  large  use  of  most  excellent 
standard  works  by  teachers;  however,  inferences  drawn  from 
omissions  in  the  first  three  replies  justify  the  following  criti¬ 
cisms  :  sources  seem  to  be  almost  unknown ;  biography  is  little 
used;  there  is  lack  of  familiarity  with  lxx)ks  that  represent  the 
Southern  view  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  reconstruction  period; 
the  pedagogy  of  history  is  neglected ;  the  important  connection 
between  history  and  geography  has  received  little  attention, 
and  standard  American  literature  is  not  used  in  connection 
with  history  as  freely  as  is  desirable.  With  the  hope  of  better¬ 
ing  these  conditions,  brief  lists  of  books  are  given  below. 

The  prevalence  of  good  methods  of  history  teaching  is 
shown  in  replies  4-6,  and  this  showing  was  corrolx)rated  by 
the  large  and  excellent  exhibit  of  school  work  at  Syracuse  in 
December,  1900.  In  the  face  of  such  evidence  it  will  seem 
surprising  if  any  teacher  of  history  in  the  State  continues  to 
require  students  to  commit  the  text  of  a  history  lesson  or  still 
resorts  to  the  corkscrew  process  of  extracting  recitations. 

Considering  that  history  has  heretofore  been  the  stepchild 
of  the  curriculum,  these  replies  show  hopeful  conditions. 
What  history  teaching  most  needs  is  a  more  generous  time 
allowance  for  the  teacher:  time  for  the  review  of  notebooks 
and  other  written  work  and  time,  esijecially,  for  the  proper 
preparation  of  the  lesson.  Wherever  the  teacher  uses  the 
library  method  in  her  own  preparation,  something  of  the 
library  method  is  sure  to  appear  in  the  work  of  the  class. 

BOOK  LISTS 

These  lists  are  not  intended  to  be  exhaustive,  but  suggestive.  They  are 
made  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  teachers  of  history  as 
revealed  by  their  replies. 

Sources 

Old  South  leaflets,  prepared  in  connection  with  the  Old  South  lectures 
for  young  people  :  general  series.  No.  1-22.  Old  South  work,  Boston, 
Nos.  1-100,  5  cents  each  ;  bound  in  4  vols.,  $1.50  each. 

American  history  leaflets,  colonial  and  constitutional,  ed.  by  A.  B.  Hart 
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and  Edward  Channing ;  bimonthly.  Nos.  1-30.  A.  Lovell  &  Co., 
New  York.  10  cents  each. 

Hart.  A.  B.,  ed.  Source-book  of  American  history,  edited  for  schools 
and  readers.  Macmillan.  60  cents  net. 

Hart,  A.  B.,  ed.  American  history  told  by  contemporaries.  Macmillan. 
4  vols.,  each  $2  net. 

Barnes,  Mrs.  M.  D.,  and  Barnes,  Earl.  Studies  in  American  history. 
D.  C.  Heath.  60  cents;  half  leather,  $1.25. 

Biography 

American  statesmen  series.  Houghton.  $1.25  each. 

They  include  : 

Jackson,  by  W.  G.  Sumner 
Lincoln,  by  J.  T.  Morse,  Jr. 

Washington,  by  H.  C,  Lodge 
Webster,  by  H.  C.  Lodge 

Beacon  biographies  of  eminent  Americans.  Small.  75  cents  each. 
They  include: 

John  Brown,  by  J.  E.  Chamberlain 
Aaron  Burr,  by  H.  C.  Merwin 
Decatur,  by  C.  T.  Bt*ady 
Frederick  Douglass,  by  C.  W.  Chesnutt 
Farragut,  by  James  Barnes 
Grant,  by  Owen  Wister 
Hamilton,  by  James  Schouler 
Houston,  by  S.  B.  Elliott 
Stonewall  Jackson,  by  Carl  Hovey 
Jefferson,  by  T.  E.  Watson 
Robert  E.  Lee,  by  W.  P.  Trent 
Webster,  by  Norman  Hapgood 
Makers  of  America.  Dodd,  fi.oo  each. 

They  include  : 

Hamilton,  by  W.  G.  Sumner 
Jefferson,  by  James  Schouler 
Robert  Morris,  by  W.  G.  Sumner 
Riverside  biographical  series.  Houghton.  75  cents  each. 

Brief  biographies,  specially  intended  for  young  people.  They  include  ; 
Franklin,  by  P.  E.  More 
Grant,  by  Walter  Allen 
Hamilton,  by  C.  A.  Conant 
Jackson,  by  W.  G.  Brown 
Jefferson,  by  H.  C.  Merwin 
Paul  Jones,  by  Hutchins  Hapgood 
Lewis  and  Clark,  by  W.  B.  Lighton 
Marshall,  by  J.  B.  Thayer 
Penn,  by  George  Hodges 

In  preparation  :  Champlain,  Columbus,  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 

Brooks,  E.  S.  Century  book  of  famous  Americans.  Century  Co., 
N.  Y.  $1.50. 
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Higginson,  T.  W,  Young  folks’  book  of  American  explorers.  Long¬ 
mans,  N.  Y.  $1.20. 

Sparks,  E.  E,  Men  who  made  the  nation.  Macmillan.  $2.00. 

Gordy,  W.  F.  American  leaders  and  heroes.  Scribner.  60  cents. 
Books  representing  the  southern  view  of  the  civil  war  and  reconstruction 
Curry,  J.  L.  M.  The  Southern  States  of  the  American  Union  considered 
in  their  relations  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  resulting 
Union.  B.F.  Johnson  Publishing  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.  $1. 

Hague,  P.  A.  A  blockaded  family.  Houghton.  $1. 

Eggleston,  G.  C.  A  rebel’s  recollections.  Putnam.  $1. 

Lee,  S.  P.  New  school  history  of  the  United  States.  B.  F.  Johnson 
Publishing  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.  75  cents. 

McCarthy,  Carlton.  Soldier  life  in  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia,  1861- 
1865.  B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.  50  cents. 

Page,  T.  N.  The  old  South.  Scribner.  $1.25. 

Page,  T.  N.  Social  life  in  old  Virginia.  Scribner.  $1.50. 

Pollard,  E.  A.  The  lost  cause.  Treat.  $5. 

Wise,  J.  S.  End  of  an  era.  Houghton.  $2. 

Fiction 

Eggleston,  G.  C.  Southern  soldier  stories.  Macmillan.  $1.50. 

Page,  T.  N.  Among  the  Camps.  Scribner.  $1.50. 

Page,  T.  N.  In  ole  Virginia.  Scribner.  $1.25. 

Contains:  Mars  Chan;  Unc’  Edinburg’s  drowning;  Meh  lady;  Ole 
’Stracted  ;  “  No  haid  pawn  ”  ;  Polly. 

Page,  T.  N.  Red  Rock.  Scribner.  $1.50. 

Page,  T.  N.  Two  little  confederates.  Scribner.  $1.50. 

Pedagogy 

Gordy,  W.  F.,  and  Twitchell,  W.  J.  Pathfinder  in  American  history. 
Lee  &  Shepard.  Boston.  $1.20. 

Barnes,  Mrs.  M.  D.  Studies  in  historical  method.  D.  C.  Heath.  90  cents. 
Hall,  G.  S.  Methods  of  teaching  and  studying  history.  D.  C.  Heath. 
$1.50. 

Hinsdale,  B.  A.  How  to  teach  and  study  history.  Appleton.  $1.50. 
Mace,  W.  H.  Method  in  history.  Ginn.  $1.00. 

Study  of  history  in  schools ;  report  of  the  Committee  of  seven  of  the 
American  historical  association.  Macmillan.  50  cents. 

Channing,  Edward,  and  Hart,  A.  B.  Guide  to  the  study  of  American 
history.  Ginn.  $2. 

Has  very  full  and  well  prepared  bibliography. 

Davidson,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Reference  history  of  the  United  States.  Ginn. 
80  cents. 

A  topical  analysis,  with  exact  references  to  various  works. 
Geography  and  history 

Hart,  A.  B.  Epoch  maps  illustrating  American  -history.  Longmans, 
N.  Y.  Boston.  50  cents. 

MacCoun,  Townsend.  Historical  geography  of  the  United  States. 
Silver,  Burdett.  90  cents. 

Shaler,  N.  S.  United  States  of  America.  Appleton.  2  vols.  $10. 


IX 


THE  CLASSICS  IN  MODERN  EDUCATION 

No  one,  fairly  acquainted  with  the  current  discussion  of  the 
subject,  can  fail  to  see  that  the  trend  of  opinion,  at  present,  is 
distinctly  adverse  to  the  retention  of  the  classical  languages  in 
the  place  hitherto  accorded  them  among  the  studies  designed 
for  the  training  and  development  of  youthful  minds.  The 
“  passing  of  the  classics  ”  is  foreshadowed,  and  even  formally 
announced,  by  not  a  few,  as  the  next  step  in  educational  reform, 
while  others,  more  moderate  in  their  program  of  change,  con¬ 
fine  themselves  to  demanding,  not  their  total  exclusion,  but  the 
reduction,  some  to  a  greater,  some  to  a  less,  but  all  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  of  their  relative  importance  in  the  scheme 
of  liberal  instruction.  The  question  to  be  determined  is,  how 
far  this  movement  ought  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  healthful 
progress,  proceeding  from  a  just  view  of  the  requirements  of 
modem  life,  and  the  true  function  of  education,  and  how  far 
of  natural,  but  exaggerated,  reaction  against  the  defective 
methods  of  the  past. 

The  most  stalwart  of  classicists  need  have  no  hesitation  in 
admitting  that,  whatever  their  positive  merit,  the  comparative 
value  of  the  ancient  writers  has,  during  more  than  three 
centuries,  been  constantly  declining.  Owing  to  this,  and  to  the 
corresponding  rise  of  the  modern  languages  and  the  natural 
sciences,  it  follows  that  it  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  for 
them  to  retain  the  predominant,  and  indeed  almost  exclusive, 
place  at  one  time  allowed  them.  This  overshadowing  impor¬ 
tance,  by  a  not  unusual  survival  of  the  law  after  the  reason  of 
the  law  has  ceased,  they  continued  to  hold  when  the  conditions 
which  produced  and  justified  it  had  long  passed  away.  While 
the  world  moved  educational  systems  stood  still,  and  hence 
they  failed  more  and  more  to  respond  to  the  changing  order 
and  the  actual  needs  of  society.  So  far  the  anti-classicists  seem 
fairly  to  have  made  out  their  case.  As  the  sphere  of  knowl- 
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edge  is  continually  expanding,  the  limitation,  alike  of  man’s 
faculties  and  of  his  earthly  existence,  forbids  at  this  day  all 
hope  of  even  approximately  realizing  the  lofty  claim  of  Bacon, 
“  I  have  taken  all  knowledge  to  my  province.”  Having 
reached  a  certain  point  in  our  mental  progress,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  specialize,  that  each  should  follow  the  bent  of 
his  own  inclination  and  capacity,  should  narrow  in  order  to 
deepen  the  channel  of  his  intellectual  life. 

But  if  so  much  must  in  fairness  be  conceded  to  those  who 
very  justly  object  to  making  a  sort  of  educational  “  fetich  ”  of 
the  classics,  the  case  is  widely  different  when  we  are  asked  to 
remove  them  altogether  from  the  list  of  liberal  studies,  and  to 
place  them  among  those  abstruse  and  recondite  branches  which 
it  is  quite  sufficient  should  be  kept  alive  by  a  small  band  of 
learned  experts.  Should  these  views  prevail,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  decades  classical  learning  may  indeed  still  survive  as  a 
scholastic  mystery,  but  as  a  means  of  general  culture  it  will 
virtually  have  ceased  to  exist.  That  a  change  even  so  radical 
as  this  may  after  full  inquiry  be  found  worthy  of  adoption  is 
by  no  means  impossible,  but  the  presumption  is  strongly  on  the 
other  side,  and  the  burden  of  proving  its  necessity  undoubtedly 
rests,  as  in  all  such  cases,  on  the  advocates  of  the  proposed 
alteration.  Our  remaining  space  will  be  devoted  to  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  arguments  most  frequently  adduced  in  its 
supp)ort. 

The  whole  system  of  classical  education,  says  one  objector, 
is  an  anachronism,  a  belated  survival  from  mediaeval  and 
monastic  times,  and,  by  reason  of  its  unseasonable  and  obstinate 
retention,  many  years  are  wasted  in  the  acquisition  of  languages 
which  are  of  no  practical  utility,  which  no  one  now  ever  speaks 
or  writes,  and  of  which  the  literatures,  however  admirable  in 
certain  aspects,  are  the  expression  of  moral,  religious,  social, 
and  political  ideas  long  since  outlived  and  abandoned.  Even 
if  it  cannot  with  justice  be  pronounced  wholly  barren  of  good 
results,  the  time  so  occupied  might,  at  all  events,  be  far  more 
profitably  employed  in  other  and  more  practical  pursuits. 
Leaving  aside  the  question  of  practical  value,  says  another,  the 
classical  languages  are  of  no  appreciable  service  as  a  means  of 
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culture,  since  hardly  anyone  ever  really  learns  them,  and  even 
in  those  rare  cases  in  which  they  have  been  fairly  mastered  in 
youth,  the  acquisition  is  almost  certain  to  be  speedily  lost  when 
the  engrossing  interests  of  later  life  have  once  fully  asserted 
themselves.  Nor  is  this  all.  Not  only  are  they  declared  to  be 
virtually  worthless  as  aids  to  mental  development,  but  we  are 
furthermore  seriously  invited  to  believe  that  they  form,  where 
unfortunately  acquired,  positive  obstacles  to  the  attainment  of 
a  clear,  vigorous,  and  flexible  vernacular  style.  A  less  start¬ 
ling,  perhaps,  but  still  weightier  objection,  is  that  which 
represents  the  classical  writings  as  so  deeply  tainted  with 
heathen  impurities  that  it  is  dangerous,  on  moral  grounds,  for 
the  readers  of  Flaubert  and  Maupassant  and  D’Annunzio,  of 
Swinburne  and  Wilde,  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  tongue 
of  Cicero  and  Seneca,  or  that  of  Plato  and  Epictetus ;  with  the 
tongue  in  which  the  Bible  was  first  conveyed  to  the  nations  of 
the  West;  with  the  tongue  in  which  the  New  Testament  has 
been  preserved  and  transmitted  to  us. 

Time  does  not  admit  of  taking  up  seriatim  all  the  arguments 
brought  forward  in  support  of  this  position,  but  those  already 
mentioned  are  quite  sufficient,  if  well  sustained,  to  settle  the 
question  beyond  peradventure.  Before  closing  the  case  by  a 
final  decision,  however,  it  may  be  well  to  examine  a  little  more 
closely  into  the  alleged  necessity  for  breaking  thus  summarily 
with  our  educational  past.  Were  our  fathers  indeed  so  hop)e- 
lessly  wrong  that  reform  and  improvement  on  the  lines  laid 
down  by  them  are  out  of  the  question,  and  that  nothing  will 
serve  short  of  absolute  demolition  ?  Does  it  not  seem  improb¬ 
able  on  its  face  that  the  training  which  bore  so  large  a  part  in 
forming  the  minds  of  More,  Bacon,  Hooker,  Milton,  and 
Locke,  of  Chatham,  Burke,  Fox,  Pitt,  Peel,  and  Gladstone,  and 
in  this  country  of  Jefferson  and  Jay  and  the  Adamses,  father 
and  son,  and  Rutledge  and  Madison  and  the  Virginian  Cicero, 
R.  H.  Lee,  as  later  of  Webster  and  Calhoun  and,  in  a  different 
sphere,  of  Prescott  and  Hawthorne  and  Poe,  should  have  been 
but  an  idle  and  unprofitable  mockery,  if  not  a  p)ositive  evil, 
moral  and  intellectual?  True,  we  cannot  mathmetically  dem¬ 
onstrate  that  all  these  would  not  have  been  still  greater  men 
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without  any  share  of  that  classical  culture  which,  in  varying 
degrees,  they  all  possessed.  But  this  results  from  the  nature 
of  the  case.  No  similar  proposition  can  be  so  demonstrated. 
In  such  matters  a  very  high  degree  of  probability  is  all  that  can 
be  attained,  and  here  it  is  so  high  as  scarcely  to  admit  of 
increase  without  passing  the  indefinable  line  which  divides  it 
from  certainty.  Nor  is  the  explanation  far  to  seek. 

"J'he  careful  study  of  the  comparative  structure  of  languages, 
and  the  transference  of  ideas  from  one  to  another,  considered 
merely  as  a  mental  exercise,  is  of  unsurpassed,  perhaps  of 
unequaled,  value.  It  calls  forth,  and  often  strains  to  the 
utmost,  the  high  powers  of  analysis  and  combination.  It  fos¬ 
ters  habits  of  patient  and  accurate  thinking;  it  cultivates,  at 
the  same  time,  acuteness  and  breadth  of  comprehension;  above 
all,  it  brings  out  in  strong  relief  the  difference  between  words 
and  things,  between  form  and  substance,  between  the  garb  of 
the  thought  and  the  thought  itself.  And  this  last  and  most 
imjjortant  function  is  far  better  subserved  by  the  study  of 
Greek  and  Latin  than  by  that  of  any  modern  language.  The 
effort  to  grasp  the  essential  idea  under  what,  to  a  modern 
reader,  are  not  only  strange,  but  often  obscure  and  perplexing 
forms  of  expression,  is  a  discipline  of  which  the  beneficial 
effect  can  hardly  l)e  overrated.  It  has  been  acutely  observed 
tliat  in  translating  certain  portions  of  Thucydides  the  diction¬ 
ary  is  less  useful  than  a  clear  head  and  a  close  attention  to  the 
context.  May  not  this  with  justice  l)e  extended  to  all  transla¬ 
tion  of  difficult  passages  from  languages  far  removed  from  us, 
not  only  by  their  construction  and  inflectional  forms,  but 
by  the  wholly  different  environment,  the  sharply  contrasted 
modes  of  life  and  thought  of  those  by  whom  they  were  used? 
Surely  no  study  which  necessitates  clearness  of  thought  and 
concentration  of  attention  can  be  useless,  can  indeed  be  other 
than  highly  stimulating  and  beneficial  to  the  intellect. 

Anti-classicists  lay  great  and  well-deserved  stress  upon  the 
importance  of  a  thoro  knowledge  of  the  mother-tongue,  but 
seem  to  assume  that  this  is  somehow  incompatible  with  classi¬ 
cal  culture.  If  the  proposition  were  reversed,  it  would,  tho 
requiring  some  qualification,  be  much  nearer  the  truth.  How 
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can  a  mastery  of  the  manifold  resources  of  English  be  better 
attained  than  thru  the  necessity  of  straining  them  to  the  utmost 
in  the  effort  to  render  adequately  thoughts  presented  in  a  form 
doubly  remote  as  both  foreign  and  ancient?  It  was  to  this 
feature  of  his  education,  if  we  mistake  not,  that  the  younger 
Pitt  attributed  that  wonderful  readiness  and  aptness  of  speech 
which  gave  occasion  to  the  well-known  saying  of  his  generous 
rival,  that  he  himself  was  never  at  a  loss  for  a  word,  but  that 
Pitt  was  never  at  a  loss  for  the  word.  Lord  Brougham  tells  us 
that  the  historian  Robertson,  to  whose  direction  of  his  youth¬ 
ful  studies  he  acknowledges  an  incalculable  obligation,  “  con¬ 
stantly  recommended  translation  as  tending  to  form  the  style,” 
and  when  in  after  years  the  distinguished  recipient  of  this 
advice  came,  in  his  turn,  to  give  counsel  to  Zachary  Macaulay 
in  regard  to  the  training  of  his  illustrious  son,  he  earnestly 
advised  a  close  study  of  the  remains  of  Greek  eloquence  as  the 
best  possible  preparation  for  a  public  career. 

Nor  can  the  alx)unding  wealth  of  English  itself  be  fully 
appreciated  without  some  acquaintance  with  languages  which 
enter  so  largely  into  its  composition.  Fortunately  for  us  who 
are  heirs  of  this  magnificent  heritage,  the  successive  generations 
of  its  builders  did  not  scruple 

“  varias  inducere  plumas 
Undique  collalis  membris.” 

Every  country  of  the  globe,”  as  Muller  forcibly  puts  it, 
“  seems  to  have  brought  some  of  its  verbal  manufactures  to  the 
intellectual  market  of  England.”  But  from  none  has  it  levied 
so  splendid  a  tribute  as  from  those  of  classical  antiquity.  The 
larger  number  of  English  words  are,  in  truth,  derived,  directly 
or  indirectly,  from  Latin,  while  the  Greek  contribution,  tho 
small  in  quanity,  is  of  altogether  incalculable  value.  Indeed, 
we  can  hardly  begin  to  speak  or  think  of  abstract  or  complex 
ideas  but  immediately  we  begin  to  speak  or  think  in  Latin  or 
Greek  slightly  anglicised. 

It  would  be  mere  pedantry  to  deny  that  there  have  been 
admirable  masters  of  style  to  whom  this  advantage  was  want¬ 
ing,  but  the  vast  majority  of  English  writers  whose  works 
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have  sur\uved,  or  are  likely  to  survive,  from  “  Dan  Chaucer 
the  first  warbler  ”  down  thru  “  the  spacious  times  of  great 
Elizabeth,”  and  onward  to  our  own  day,  have  been  classically 
educated  men.  Is  not  Shakspere  a  giant  exception?  will  of 
course  be  asked  triumphantly,  a  challenge  which  may  easily  be 
met  by  the  counter-question.  To  what  general  rule  is  not 
Shakspere  a  giant  exception  ?  But  there  is  no  need  for  resort¬ 
ing  to  this  Hibernian  method  of  reply;  the  supposed  exception 
will  be  found,  when  investigated,  far  more  apparent  than  real — 
in  effect,  no  exception  at  all.  To  a  pedantic  scholar  like  Jonson 
his  illustrious  antagonist  in  the  wit-combats  at  the  Mermaid 
may  well  have  seemed  to  have  “  small  Latin  and  less  Greek  ” 
(what  indeed  to  such  a  man  would  have  appeared  great  Latin 
and  Greek?),  but  this  is  in  itself  a  proof  that  he  was  not  with¬ 
out  some  tincture  of  both.  “  The  proper  measure  of  Shaks- 
pere's  education  even  scholastically,”  says  Professor  Masson, 
“  is,  that  he  was  carried  as  far  on  by  the  pedagogy  of  his  time 
as,  at  least,  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  his  contemporaries.”  And 
this  in  an  age  conspicuous  for  classical  enthusiasm.  All  we 
know  of  the  circumstances  of  his  early  life  and  the  educational 
customs  of  his  day  points  strongly  to  the  inference  that  he  was 
instructed  in  both  languages,  and  that  his  knowledge  of  Latin, 
at  all  events,  must  have  been  considerable.  How,  indeed, 
could  he  at  that  period  have  learnt  Greek  at  all  except  thru  the 
medium  of  Latin  text-books?  Certain  it  is  that  the  internal 
evidence  to  be  drawn  from  his  style  and  language,  in  which  is 
shown  an  equal  mastery  of  both  the  elements  of  our  bi-lingual 
speech,  forcibly  corroborates  this  view.  It  is  not  intended  to 
assert  of  all,  or  even  of  a  majority,  of  our  celebrated  writers, 
that  they  were  profound  and  accurate  scholars,  but  in  far  the 
larger  number,  notably  in  many  for  whom  no  such  claim  can 
justly  be  made,  the  classical  flavor  is  strikingly  apparent, 
imparting,  as  it  seems  to  us,  a  nameless  attraction,  an  exquisite 
and  indescribable  charm.  Milton’s  poem  could  not  have  been 
written,  cannot,  indeed,  even  be  read  intelligently  and  sympa¬ 
thetically,  without  constant  reference  to  classical  literature. 
Nor  is  Milton,  tho  the  most  conspicuous,  by  any  means  the  sole 
example  of  this.  How  much  of  the  peculiar  merit,  whether  of 
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vig^r  or  of  grace,  attaching  to  Spenser’s  style,  or  Bacon’s,  or 
Jeremy  Taylor’s,  or  Dryden’s,  or  Addison’s,  or  Gray’s,  or  De 
Quincey’s,  or  Tennyson’s,  or  Macaulay’s,  or  Thackeray’s,  or  to 
that  of  the  translators  of  the  Bible  and  the  compilers  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  is  due  to  their  being  “  thoroly  imbued 
with  the  very  heart  and  spirit  of  ancient  letters !  ”  Much  more 
might  be  added  in  the  same  sense,  but  to  those  who  in  face  of 
the  incontestable  facts  of  literary  history  can  still  maintain  that 
such  knowledge  is  injurious  to  the  power  of  effective  expression 
in  the  mother-tongue  it  would  seem  hopeless  to  offer  further 
evidence. 

Passing  from  the  world  of  thought  to  the  world  of  action, 
it  is  observable  that  the  classics,  as  has  been  implied  already, 
have  played  a  not  less  important  part  in  the  training  of  states¬ 
men  and  orators  than  in  that  of  the  masters  of  literature.  An 
appreciative  familiarity  with  Horace  was  wont  to  form  so 
essential  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  a  public  man  in  England 
that  the  famous  Venusian  has  been  humorously  termed  “  a  kind 
of  honorary  member  of  the  British  Constitution.”  Walpole 
and  Pulteney,  it  will  be  remembered,  paused  in  the  midst  of  a 
parliamentary  death-grapple  to  contend  with  equal  zeal  over 
the  correctness  of  a  quotation  from  Horace.  Lx)rd  North  has 
made  a  passage  from  the  same  familiar  and  prolific  source  the 
vehicle  for  one  of  the  happiest  specimens  of  verbal  wit  on 
record.  Fox,  thruout  his  checkered  career,  found  refuge  from 
the  political  disappointments  and  private  sorrows  with  which 
it  was  so  thickly  strown  in  returning  again  and  again  to  the 
classical  studies  of  his  early  days.  Gladstone  relieved  the 
tedium  of  a  wearisome  and  protracted  debate  by  turning  a 
well-known  English  hymn  into  Greek.  “  I  have  gone  back,’^ 
says  Macaulay,  during  the  most  mournful  period  of  his  Indian 
exile,  “  to  Greek  literature  with  a  passion  quite  astonishing  to 
myself.  I  have  never  felt  anything  like  it.  I  was  enraptured 
with  Italian  during  the  six  months  which  I  gave  up  to  it;  and 
I  was  little  less  pleased  with  Spanish.  But  when  I  went  back 
to  the  Greek,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  never  known  before  what 
intellectual  enjo)mient  was.”  Men  the  most  diverse  in  charac¬ 
ter  and  situation  among  those  who  have  borne  a  part  in  shaping 
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the  polity  and  guiding  the  destinies  of  the  British  Empire, 
Temple,  Somers,  Swift  (whose  influence  over  contemporary 
ixilitics  amply  entitles  him  to  a  place  in  this  class),  Bolingbroke, 
Carteret,  Hastings,  Mansfield,  Cornwall  Lewis,  Plunkett, 
Canning,  Derby,  little  as,  in  most  respects,  they  resembled  each 
other,  had  this,  at  least,  in  common.  The  leaders  in  that  great 
intestine  conflict  which  distracted  England  during  so  large  a 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  such  as  Hyde,  Falkland,  and 
Charles  himself  on  the  one  side,  Pym,  Hampden,  and  Sidney 
on  the  other,  were  alike  bred  in  the  school  of  the  classics. 
Nay,  Cromwell  also,  tho  this  will  probably  strike  most  readers 
as  rather  incongruous  with  the  notion  they  have  formed  to 
themselves  of  the  grim  Puritan  Protector,  had  been  a  student 
of  both  Greek  and  Latin  in  early  life,  and  retained  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  latter,  at  least,  to  hold  conversations  in  that 
language  with  foreign  ambassadors  during  the  period  of  his 
power. 

Eminent  clergymen  have,  perhaps,  carried  their  classical 
enthusiasm  to  an  even  greater  extreme  than  their  lay  brethren, 
as  witness  the  memorable  instance  of  the  learned  bishop  who 
went  so  far  as  to  declare  his  approbation  of  canonizing  Cicero. 
Norwould  the  clerical  admirers  of  other  worthies  of  antiquity — 
Vergil,  for  example,  or  Plato,  or  Aristotle — have  acknowledged 
any  inferiority  on  the  part  of  their  respective  favorites  even  | 
to  the  man  of  whom  Erasmus  tells  us  that  he  “  cannot  doubt  ” 
him  to  have  been  “  inspired  in  some  sort  by  divinity.” 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  advantages  of  an  acquaintance 
with  these  languages,  it  is  argued,  we  do  not  have  them,  and 
it  is  mere  conventional  cant  to  say  that  we  do.  In  the  large 
majority  of  cases  where  years  are  wasted  in  their  supposed 
study,  they  are  never  in  any  proper  sense  learned  at  all,  and  in 
those  rare  instances  where  they  are,  as  soon  as  grammars  and 
dictionaries  give  place  to  the  pursuits  of  business  or  pleasure, 
are  promptly  forgotten.  The  argument  here  will  be  found  on 
examination  inconveniently  wide  in  its  scope.  So  far  as  this  | 

is  true  at  all,  it  is  true  of  all  studies  not  adapted  to  immediate  j 

use  in  the  affairs  of  daily  life,  and  every  science  and  art  not  thus 
adapted  is  equally  condemned  by  it.  Consistently  applied. 
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then,  it  will  be  seen  to  strike  at  the  very  root  of  all  liberal  cul¬ 
ture.  After  leaving  college  few  persons  have  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  devote  to  the  purpose  of  intellectual  self-improvement; 
fewer  still  are  willing  so  to  devote  it.  But,  while  bearing  a 
small  proportion  to  the  whole,  such  cases  are  positively  numer¬ 
ous,  more  so,  probably,  among  students  of  the  classics  than 
among  those  of  other  abstruse  and,  in  the  lower  sense,  non- 
practical  branches,  and  these  exceptions  are  of  the  highest 
importance.  As  regards  the  mass  of  classically  educated  men 
even,  does  it  follow,  because  they  have  failed  subsequently  to 
pursue  the  studies  of  their  youth,  that  this  early  training  has, 
therefore,  been  entirely  valueless?  Has  it  left  no  trace  of 
positive  knowledge?  Still  more,  has  it  done  nothing  to 
invigorate  the  understanding,  to  refine  the  taste,  to  extend  the 
range  of  ideas  and  of  sympathies?  Is  it  nothing  to  have  been 
made  free  of  that  world-wide  guild  of  letters  which  stands  upon 
this  as  a  common  plane  and  meeting-ground,  without  distinc¬ 
tion  of  nationality  or  mother- tongue,  nothing  to  share  at  first 
hand,  albeit  to  a  very  limited  extent,  in  what  Lord  Bacon 
finely  calls  “  the  grand  catholic  communion  of  wisdom  and 
wise  men  thruout  all  ages  and  nations  of  the  world  ”  ? 

Once  more,  it  is  said  that,  granting  the  high  excellence  of 
ancient  literature,  the  substance,  all  that  is  of  real  value  to  us 
in  it,  can  be  conveyed  thru  the  medium  of  translation.  Much 
which  is  most  valuable  would,  doubtless,  thus  be  preserved,  tho 
all  the  originals  should  have  perished,  much,  yet  far  indeed 
from  the  whole.  There  are  writings,  and  those  of  a  very  high 
order,  belonging  to  that  class  which  De  Quincey  so  happily 
denominated  the  “  literature  of  power  ”  in  contradistinction 
to  the  “  literature  of  knowledge,”  in  which  form  and  substance 
are  so  inextricably  blended  that  no  translation  can  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  original.  Poetry  in  its  subtler  manifesta¬ 
tions,  and  prose,  where  prose  approaches  by  its  rare  quality  to 
poetic  delicacy  of  suggestion  and  perfection  of  form,  are  hardly 
transferable  to  another  tongue.  Who,  at  all  familiar  with  the 
language  in  which  they  were  written,  can  accept  even  the  best 
renderings  as  full  equivalents  for  his  favorite  passages?  Tho 
his  vocabulary  may  have  grown  scanty  and  his  knowledge  of 
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construction  dim,  he  would  far  rather  puzzle  out  the  Quis  te 
multd  gracilis  puer  of  Horace  in  the  Latin  than  “  take  it  in  the 
very  words  ”  not  “  of  Creech,”  but  of  Milton  himself.  So 
with  the  Sepibus  in  nostris  of  Vergil,  the  Nunc  it  per  iter 
tenebricosum  of  Catullus,  the  Vl  nXovre,  xai  rvpavvl,  xal 
rex^V  Sophocles,  the  (paro'  tov?  6’ifdij  xari- 

Xsy  q)voi8,oo?  ai'a  of  Homer,  the  2v  piv  a  narpls  ’IXtdi  of 
Euripides.  Instances  abound,  but  there  is  no  need  to 
multiply  them.  'It  has  grown  to  be  almost  an  axiom  that 
poetry  is  essentially  untranslatable.  Nor  is  this  by  any  means 
confined  exclusively  to  poetry.  “  Sir,”  said  Dr.  Parr,  in 
answer  to  an  inquiry  as  to  what  was  the  best  translation  of 
Tacitus,  “  I  thought  everyone  had  long  since  admitted  there 
can  be  none.”  Where  can  an  adequate  translation  of  the 
De  Corona  be  found,  or  of  the  account  in  Thucydides  of 
the  retreat  from  Syracuse,  pr  of  the  startling  burst  of  invective 
with  which  the  first  Oration  against  Catiline  opens,  or  of  the 
vivid  sentences  in  which  Sallust  has  painted  for  succeeding 
ages  the  deeds,  the  character,  the  api>earance,  the  very  gait  of 
the  extraordinary  man  against  whom  this  invective  was  hurled? 

That  “  sense  of  felicity,”  characteristic  of  a  certain  order  of 
prose,  can  only  by  a  rarely  fortunate  stroke  be  transferred 
from  one  language  to  another,  especially  from  an  ancient  to 
a  modem  language.  Indeed,  if  this  view  of  the  sufficiency  of 
translation  is  correct,  it  cannot,  with  any  show  of  reason,  be 
confined  to  the  classics.  Why  not  depend  also  upon  transla¬ 
tions  from  modern  authors,  of  whose  writings  it  would  be 
easy  to  obtain  versions,  at  all  events,  more  nearly  approaching 
adequacy?  Nay,  the  substance,  all  that  is  of  so-called  practical 
use,  in  great  scientific  works,  can  be  conveyed  by  means  of 
closely  condensed  abridgments,  merely  embodying  conclusions 
and  results.  Shall  we,  therefore,  throw  aside  entirely  the 
Prihcipia  and  the  Mecanique  Celeste? 

But  it  is,  in  truth,  precisely  this  high  and  untranslatable 
quality  which  explains  the  enduring  hold  of  the  great  classical 
writers  upon  the  foremost  minds  of  modern  times.  Cicero  is 
said  to  have  been  the  “  one  book  ”  of  more  distinguished  men 
than  any  other.  Homer,  Thucydides,  Demosthenes,  Vergil, 
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Horace  Tacitus — ^but  it  is  impossible  to  go  on  without  risk 
of  running  into  a  mere  catalogue  of  eminent  ancient  authors. 
The  most  unanswerable  vindication,  indeed,  of  the  value  of 
such  culture,  would  be  found  in  an  exhaustive  list,  if  an  ex¬ 
haustive  list  were  possible,  of  the  illustrious  men  who  have 
been  trained  and  developed  by  it.  That  among  these  are 
numbered  some  of  the  greatest  names  in  science  would  seem 
strongly  to  indicate  that  such  studies,  so  far  from  being 
injurious  or  useless,  as  is  sometimes  alleged,  are,  on  the 
contrary,  highly  conducive  to  scientific  vigor  and  precision 
of  thought. 

As  regards  the  charge  that  they  are  morally  corrupting,  a 
similar  method  of  defense,  based  upon  the  character  of  their 
most  zealous  and  successful  votaries,  might  prove  equally 
effective,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  observe  that  on  the 
great  mass  of  readers  in  whose  behalf  such  objection  is  entered, 
the  passages  specially  referred  to— ^passages  which  bear,  at  any 
rate,  an  insignificant  proportion  to  the  whole — make  but  little 
impression,  only  a  vague,  undefined  notion  of  something  mon¬ 
strous,  intangible,  unnamable  being,  for  the  most  part, 
attached  to  them.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  considered  these 
studies  even  more  beneficial  from  a  moral  than  from  an  intel¬ 
lectual  point  of  view,  while  Coleridge  was  so  strongly  per¬ 
suaded  not  only  of  their  salutary  influence,  but  of  the 
paramount  position  to  which  they  were  entitled,  that  he  was 
unwilling  to  see  their  “  ancient,  solitary  reign  ”  in  the  great 
public  schools  of  England  disturbed  by  the  intrusion  of  the 
modern  languages,  or  even  of  mathematics.  In  like  manner. 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  to  whose  authority  upon  such  a  point 
peculiar  weight  is  due,  declares  it  to  have  been  demonstrated 
by  experience  that  the  study  of  ancient  literature  “  if  properly 
directed,  is  absolutely  the  best  means  toward  an  harmonious 
development  of  the  faculties — the  one  end  of  all  liberal 
education.” 

The  illustrations  cited  have  been  drawn  so  far  from  the 
English-speaking  race,  where  they  abound  to  the  extent  of  an 
actual  cmbarras  de  richesses,  but  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  the  prevalence  of  the  classical  element  is  a  character- 
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istic,  not  of  English,  but  of  European  civilization.  Justin 
Martyr,  Lactantius,  Jerome,  Augustine,  Chrysostom,  Albertus 
Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Dante,  Petrarch,  Erasmus,  Scali- 
ger,  Casaubon,  Grotius,  Luther,  Calvin,  Zwingli,  Melanchthon 
are  at  one  in  their  exalted  estimate  of  the  ancient  languages, 
carried,  in  the  case  of  some  of  them  indeed,  to  a  point  not  far 
removed  “  this  side  idolatry.”  But  why  should  individual 
authorities,  however  high,  be  adduced,  when  the  current  of 
favorable  testimony,  from  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  era, 
thru  a  series  of  many  centuries,  is  unbroken  and  overwhelming? 
Nor  is  this  view  of  the  subject  in  any  wise  at  variance  with  a 
tone  of  thought  essentially  modern.  “  No  literature,”  says 
De  Tocqueville,  “  places  those  fine  qualities,  in  which  the 
writers  of  democracies  are  naturally  deficient  in  bolder  relief 
than  that  of  the  ancients :  no  literature,  therefore,  ought  to  be 
more  studied  in  democratic  ages.  .  .  They  [the  ancient  writ¬ 
ings]  are  a  prop  on  the  side  on  which  we  are  in  most  danger  of 
falling.”  Not  less  to  the  point  is  the  language  of  Professor 
Woodrow  Wilson  in  his  Oration  at  the  Princeton  Sesqui- 
centennial.  “  This,”  he  says,  “  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  real,  the 
prevalent  argument  for  holding  every  man  we  can  to  the 
intimate  study  of  the  ancient  classics.  All  literature  that  has 
lasted  has  this  claim  upon  us,  that  it  is  not  dead;  but  we  cannot 
be  quite  so  sure  of  any  as  we  are  of  the  ancient  literature  that 
still  lives,  because  none  has  lived  so  long.  It  holds  a  sort  of 
leadership  in  the  aristocracy  of  natural  selection.  .  .  It  is  the 
general  air  of  the  world  a  man  gets  when  he  reads  the  classics, 
the  thinking  which  depends  upon  no  time,  but  only  upon  human 
nature,  which  seems  full  of  the  voices  of  the  human  spirit, 
quick  with  the  power  which  moves  ever  upon  the  face  of 
affairs.”  Jefferson,  again,  divided  from  us,  it  is  true,  by  a  con¬ 
siderable  tract  of  time,  but  so  distinctively  modem  in  the  whole 
cast  of  his  mind  that  he  has  not  infrequently  incurred  the 
charge  of  neglecting  or  underrating  the  past,  attached,  as  is 
well  known,  a  special  value  to  the  classics,  and  assigned  them  a 
very  high  place  in  the  great  university  to  the  foundation  of 
which  the  last  efforts  of  his  long  and  laborious  lifewere  devoted. 
It  is  noticeable,  also,  that  the  foremost  and  most  progressive 
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nation  of  our  day,  as  regards  education,  is  likewise  the  one 
which  most  emphatically  repudiates  the  scheme  of  progress 
which  would  relegate  Homer  and  Vergil,  Plato  and  Cicero, 
Thucydides  and  Tacitus,  Pindar  and  Horace  to  the  dust-bin, 
or,  at  best,  to  the  musty  shelves  of  a  few  secluded  students. 

In  earlier  systems  of  education  science  was  unduly  neglected 
in  favor  of  literature,  especially  of  this  particular  branch  of 
literature.  Unquestionably,  it  was  most  important  that  such 
an  error  should  be  corrected,  and  the  claims  of  science  fairly 
considered  and  amply  allowed.  But  in  effecting  a  salutary 
reform,  can  we  not,  for  once,  avoid  the  besetting  sin  of  re¬ 
formers,  taking  for  our  motto  the  pithy  Euripidean  aphorism 
with  which  this  paper  may  fitly  close,  Mtfdtv  ayav. 

William  Baird 

OCCUPACIA  P.  O., 

Virginia 
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DISCUSSIONS 

DO  CHILDREN  KNOW  THE  ALPHABET  ? 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Long  Island  Library  Club  a  ques¬ 
tion  was  raised  which,  it  seems  to  me,  is  of  some  concern  to 
students  of  our  present  educational  programs.  The  president 
of  the  club  started  a  most  interesting  discussion  by  asking  the 
assembled  librarians  if  they  had  discovered  any  general  lack  of 
acquaintance  with  the  order  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
among  children.  An  almost  unanimous  affirmative  was  given, 
and  a  series  of  anecdotes  was  told  to  illustrate  the  very  general 
difficulty  experienced,  not  alone  in  the  use  of  a  card  catalog, — 
which  is  ever  a  mystery  to  some  souls, — but  even  in  the  use  of 
dictionaries  and  encyclopedias.  Moreover, — and  this  is  the 
point  which  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  teachers, — 
librarians  who  have  for  years  been  dealing  with  children,  espe¬ 
cially  those  in  charge  of  “children’s  rooms,”  affirmed  that  igno¬ 
rance  of  alphabetical  order  is  more  noticeable  of  late  than  in 
former  years.  Teachers  present  at  the  meeting  joined  in  bear¬ 
ing  testimony  to  the  same  fact.  We  have  recently  heard  many 
and  loud  complaints  that  college  freshmen  can’t  spell;  here 
comes  an  affirmation  from  competent  observers  that  pupils  in 
our  grammar  and  high  schools  don’t  know  their  letters. 

My  own  experience  in  dealing  in  a  secondary-school  library 
with  boys  who  have  been  well  trained  before  coming  to  us  con¬ 
firms  what  was  said  at  the  meeting.  I  find  that  most  of  them 
seem  to  have  little  feeling  for  alphabetical  order.  While  fully 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  to  master  the  order  of  an  arbitrary  set 
of  symbols  is  a  task  which  even  mature  minds  sometimes  fail 
to  accomplish,  I  submit  that,  in  view  of  the  immensely  import¬ 
ant  role  played  by  the  alphabet  in  most  systems  and  schemes 
of  arrangement,  it  would  be  well  for  those  who  supervise  edu¬ 
cational  programs  to  ask  themselves  whether  they  provide  in 
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them  some  place  where  children  are  taught  thoroly  their 
A  B  C’s. 

Every  filing  system,  dictionary,  encyclopedia,  catalog,  bibli¬ 
ography,  and  almost  every  sort  of  list  has  as  its  basis  and  key 
the  alphabet.  The  old  method  of  teaching  the  letters  in  a 
purely  unintelligible  and  mechanical  fashion,  now  most 
properly  abandoned  in  many  quarters,  at  least  furnished  a  child 
with  a  set  of  order-symbols  which  he  continued  to  use  for  the 
term  of  his  natural  life.  Is  it  not  wise  to  provide  for  their 
mastery  at  some  early  point  in  the  school  curriculum  as  order- 
symbols,  and  also  to  find  a  place  for  practice  in  using  lists  and 
books  whose  order  of  arrangement  is  alphabetical  ?  I  find  that 
the  ordinary  explanation  given  for  using  a  card  catalog, — 
“  Look  for  a  card  just  as  you  would  for  a  word  in  a  dic¬ 
tionary,” — fails  to  assist  very  many  boys  of  fifteen. 

I  would  not  have  it  thought  that  I  am  referring  to  long- 
continued  and  systematic  work  in  running  down  entries  or  in 
what  librarians  call  “  alphabeting  ”  cards.  Such  work  very 
quickly  numbs  the  alphabetic  sense  of  all  but  the  most  hardened 
experts.  The  difficulties  to  which  I  am  calling  attention  have 
been  reported  in  the  case  of  very  simple  and  elementary  cata¬ 
logs,  dictionaries,  and  large-print  reference  books.  That  the 
difficulties  exist  cannot  be  doubted.  A  small  amount  of  fore¬ 
thought  and  effort  should  be  sufficient  to  meet  them,  once  they 
are  recognized. 

William  Warner  Bishop 

Polytechnic  Institute, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


I  recently  gave  a  test  to  the  children  of  our  school  from  the 
second  grade  thru  the  eighth,  on  the  matter  of  ability  to  write 
the  letters  in  alphabetical  order.  As  they  have  all  been  taught 
to  read  by  practically  the  same  method  it  is  a  fair  test,  and 
represents  a  period  of  seven  years,  from  the  first  year  after 
learning  to  read  until  they  are  almost  ready  for  the  high  school. 

There  is  a  steady  development  from  year  to  year.  We  made 
no  trial  in  the  first  grade,  as  there  the  children  practically  pay 
no  attention  to  letters  as  such.  In  the  second  grade  they  begin 
to  differentiate,  but  even  in  this  grade  their  spelling,  etc.,  is 
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rather  of  words  as  wholes,  altho  considerable  analytical  work 
is  done.  In  this  grade  some  of  the  children  took  as  long  as 
nine  minutes  to  write  the  alphabet,  while  one  did  it  as  quickly 
as  one-half  a  minute.  The  quickest  time  made  by  any  pupil 
was  one-quarter  of  a  minute;  and  the  quickest  average  time 
for  a  class  was  in  the  eighth  grade — on  second  trial — they 
averaged  three-quarters  of  a  minute. 

I  think  that  everyone  will  agree  that  this  does  not  indicate 
that  modern  methods  of  teaching  reading  necessarily  prevent 
students  from  mastery  over  this  very  important  tool  for 
reference. 


Ethical  Culture  Schools, 
New  York 


Frank  A.  Manny 
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REVIEWS 

The  mind  of  a  child— By  Ennis  Richmond.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green 
Sc  Co.,  1901.  176  p.  $1.00. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  understand  why  this  little  book  has 
been  given  so  comprehensive  a  title.  The  book  is  not  a  psy¬ 
chological  study  and  presents  no  new  contribution  to  education. 
It  is,  however,  an  earnest  dissertation  by  Mrs.  Richmond,  who 
has  written  two  other  books,  Boyhood  and  Through  boyhood 
to  manhood,  and  is  written  more  for  parents  than  for  teachers. 

Mrs.  Richmond  presents  the  fallacy  of  thinking  the  early  life 
of  a  child  as  all  physical,  and  argues  strongly  for  mental  train¬ 
ing  during  babyhood.  The  child  should  be  trained  toward 
definite  virtues,  and  the  mind  should  be  so  pre-occupied  that 
there  will  be  no  room  for  the  admittance  of  bad  thoughts,  nor 
inclination  toward  bad  habits.  It  is  usually  thought  the  men¬ 
tal  training  cannot  begin  before  the  age  of  five  or  six;  and  thus 
the  child  passes  this  valuable  formative  period  in  a  slipshod,  in¬ 
definite,  demoralizing  manner,  and  comes  to  the  school  with 
much  to  unlearn  before  its  education  can  begin.  The  first  five 
years  present  exceptional  educational  opportunity  and,  dur¬ 
ing  this  time,  the  child  should  have  the  best  instructor. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  the  book  is  largely  a  moral 
treatise  covering  the  problem  of  babyhood.  The  subjects, 
gratitude,  respect,  reverence,  and  obedience,  are  very  well 
discussed.  The  child  must  be  taught  to  subordinate  self,  and 
to  find  happiness  in  doing  for  others.  Happiness  is  not  what 
one  gets  by  doing,  but  from  the  joy  of  doing.  Parents  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  false  assumption  in  the  mind  of  the  child  that 
everything  is  for  self.  The  child  should  be  taught  to  deny 
self,  and  always  to  see  the  giver  behind  the  gift. 

The  danger  of  false  ideals  is  carefully  presented.  Children 
admire  physical  strength  more  as  an  end  than  as  a  means,  and 
thus  are  but  to  imitate  their  heroes  and  heroines,  irrespective  of 
moral  excellences.  Worship  is  instinctive,  but  we  must  offer 
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worthy  ideals,  or  children  will  strive  after  the  false  or  super¬ 
ficial.  Respect  is  only  the  stepping-stone  to  reverence.  Chil¬ 
dren  are  entitled  to  a  reason  for  obedience  besides  the  mere 
fact  of  eldership.  Criticism  of  their  elders,  while  not  to  be 
encouraged,  should  not  be  entirely  repressed.  Blind  obedience 
is  not  always  good.  Children  should  lie  taught  to  obey,  not 
ourselves,  but  the  principle  back  of  us.  They  should  have 
some  opportunity  for  decision.  “  If  we  do  not  so  mold  our 
plan  of  discipline  that  by  degrees  a  child  acts  according  to  such 
reasons  as  recommend  themselves  to  his  higher  and  better 
nature,  we  shall  end,  as  we  liegin,  by  insuring  nothing  but  a 
spurious  obedience  to  ourselves,  which  is  worthless  in  forming 
his  character.”  The  mind  of  a  child  demands  a  reason  for 
doing.  We  should  always  be  candid  with  children,  who  have 
a  right  to  recognize  faults  in  us.  Our  lives  must  be  such  as  to 
command  respect.  Love  is  the  basis  of  obedience,  and  the 
obedience  of  love  is  virtue. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  has  so  false  a  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  child-study  movement ;  but,  doubtless,  she  has  seen 
only  some  of  the  weaker  work  which  ever  hangs  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  reform.  As  one  reads  thru  the  many  pages  of  plati¬ 
tudes,  he  wishes  he  might  come  on  some  of  the  original  data 
which  characterize  modern  American  books  on  this  subject. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  the  book,  with  all  its  good  things,  is  a 
little  tiresome  to  read,  and  would  have  been  immensely  im¬ 
proved  had  it  been  more  genetic  in  treatment. 

Probably  the  introduction  and  the  appendix  are  the  best 
parts  of  the  book.  The  former  contains  a  vigorous  protest 
against  the  disregard  of  the  claims  of  childhood  so  charac¬ 
teristic  of  modern  married  life.  The  solemn  contract  of  mar¬ 
riage  is  entered  upon  with  little  thought  of  children  as  its 
great  mission,  who  are  too  often  the  unwelconied  accidents  of 
marriage,  and  not  its  supreme  object.  It  is  exceedingly  inter¬ 
esting  to  see  this  vital  subject  so  well  treated  by  a  woman.  The 
appendix  contains  some  very  valuable  glimpses  into  the  present- 
day  problems  of  British  education.  The  weaknesses  of  its 
public  system  of  education  for  boys  are  indicated;  and  the 
establishment  of  schools  for  girls,  on  similar  lines,  is  strongly 
denounced.  Mrs.  Richmond,  as  she  records  herself,  is  one  of 
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“  those  who  aver  that  the  principal  duties  of  woman,  as  a 
woman,  are  those  of  wife  and  mother.”  “  A  woman  is  not, 
never  has  been,  never  will  be,  in  the  least  like  a  man,  any  more 
than  a  man  is,  has  been,  or  ever  will  be,  like  a  woman.”  “  We 
cannot  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  education  of  one  who  is 
to  become  a  woman  can  be  identical  with  that  of  one  who  is  to 
become  a  man ;  we  cannot  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  one  who  is  to  become  a  man  can  be  identical  with 
that  of  one  who  is  to  become  a  woman.” 

The  book  is  largely  one  of  English  ideals  and  is  written 
from  a  consideration  of  English  problems;  nevertheless,  it  con¬ 
tains  many  things  of  great  interest  to  American  parents  and 
those  interested  in  childhood. 

Preston  W.  Search 

Clark  University, 

Worcester,  Mass. 


Educational  Foundations  of  Trade  and  Industry — By  Fabian  Ware. 

International  Educational  Series.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1901. 

300  -j-  xiii  p.  $1.20. 

Those  who  had  read  Fabian  Ware’s  Educational  reform 
could  but  be  interested  in  any  announcement  of  a  new  work  by 
him.  The  keen  present  interest  in  industrial  and  commercial 
education  makes  any  treatment  of  the  educational  foundations 
of  commerce  and  industry  welcome.  In  this  latest  number 
of  the  time-honored  International  Series,  the  man  and  the  sub¬ 
ject  come  pat  upon  a  need. 

Mr.  Ware’s  book,  written  primarily  for  an  English  public, 
is  of  interest  to  American  readers,  and  it  can  scarcely  fail  to 
command  attention  from  a  wider  reading  public  in  France  and 
Germany.  In  brief,  it  is  a  comparison  of  the  educational 
systems  of  these  four  modern  nations,  and  an  attempt  to  trace 
these  systems  back  to  their  aims  and  motives,  and  thus  to 
ascertain  “  educational  intentions.”  The  author  writes  from 
the  educational,  rather  than  the  industrial  and  commercial 
view-point.  He  speaks  as  the  educational  expert,  and  there 
is  lacking  the  spirit  either  of  the  man  of  affairs  or  the  student 
of  industry  and  commerce  in  a  scientific  sense.  The  relation 
of  education  to  commerce  and  industry,  we  are  told,  is  “  gen- 
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erally  recognized,”  therefore  it  is  taken  for  granted.  Some 
readers  will  feel  that  Mr.  Ware  has  here  assumed  too  much, 
and  will  charge  him  with  having  taken  for  granted  the  thesis 
of  his  book;  but  he  makes  his  plan  perfectly  clear  from  the  first, 
and  closely  adheres  to  it  thruout.  The  book  is  an  illuminating 
study  of  modem  education  in  its  assumed  relation  to  trade  and 
industry. 

Chapter  I  sketches  the  growth  of  the  national  systems  of 
education.  A  “  national  system  ”  is  taken  to  mean,  at  least, 
one  that  “  meets  all  the  varied  needs  of  a  nation  and  is  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  common  national  purpose.”  In  this  comprehen¬ 
sive  definition  the  author  includes  the  school  systems  of  the 
American  States.  Two  main  causes  are  found  for  the  growth 
of  these  national  systems :  new  conditions  for  all  labor,  and  the 
discoveries  of  science  and  industry  that  require  better  trained 
intelligences  for  leaders.  The  first  has  resulted  in  an  improved 
general  education  for  all  classes  of  people,  and  the  second  in  a 
special  education  for  those  who  by  fortune  or  merit  are  to  rise 
to  responsible  positions.  Educational  changes,  from  which 
national  systems  have  grown,  are  traced  to  the  social  changes 
attendant  upon  the  industrial  revolution.  Strong  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  possible  influence  of  education,  and  the  belief 
e.xpressed  that  the  future  will  find  that  much  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  nineteenth  century  was  due  to  it.  In  the  light  of  these 
principles  Mr.  Ware  traces  the  evolution  of  the  so-called 
national  systems  of  education  in  England,  Germany,  France, 
and  the  United  States,  and  adds  some  description  of  them  as 
they  to-day  exist. 

Two  chapters  are  devoted  to  England — the  first  reviewing 
the  failure  of  voluntary  efforts  to  supply  the  demands  for 
education,  with  the  lessons  of  those  failures,  and  the  second 
setting  forth  the  attempts  of  the  English  government  to  es¬ 
tablish  educational  foundations.  The  interesting  question  is 
raised  as  to  why  England,  the  country  from  whence  sprang  the 
great  inventions  that  were  at  the  basis  of  the  industrial  revolu¬ 
tion  out  of  which  educational  systems  have  grown,  should  be 
the  last  of  the  nations  to  establish  a  national  education.  But 
here,  as  elsewhere  thruout  the  book,  questions  are  raised  rather 
than  solutions  offered.  The  author  treats  most  satisfactorily 
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the  matter  of  true  regard  that  one  nation  should  have  for  the 
scheme  of  education  in  another.  “  Imitation  of  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,”  says  he,  “  will  never  help  us  to  build  up  a  national 
system  of  education.  The  first  thing  we  need  to  learn  from  a 
careful  comparative  study  of  foreign  schools  is  that  each  nation 
must  build  up  the  educational  system  best  suited  to  its  own 
requirements  and  best  adapted  to  the  national  genius  of  its 
i)eople”  (p.  56). 

The  educational  system  of  Germany  is  traced  in  the  chang¬ 
ing  social  and  political  conditions  following  the  peace  of  1648, 
(lo\vn  thru  the  work  of  Pestalozzi  and  so  on  to  the  period  of 
the  Napoleonic  wars,  when  began  modem  German  schools. 
Students  of  general  pedagogy  and  of  technical  education  will 
no  doubt  be  struck  by  the  statement  that  Pestalozzi  founded 
technical  education  in  insisting  that  “  practical  skill  was  one 
of  the  necessary  acquirements  of  education.”  At  no  place  is 
Mr.  Ware’s  book  stronger  than  in  his  discussion  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  general  and  technical  education  in  Germany;  no  other 
part  of  his  message  is  so  sorely  •  needed.  In  these  days  of 
emphasis  on  technical  schools,  bearing  a  “  made-in-Germany  ” 
stamp,  we  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  wholesome  truth  that 
German  industrial  and  commercial  success  is  due  more  largely 
to  sound  general  education  than  to  that  of  her  technical  schools. 
“  Those  who  seek  for  the  educational  foundations  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  past  commercial  success  must  study  her  Realschulen 
and  Ober-Realschulen;  they  must  consider  the  way  in  which 
she  has  educated  and  trained  the  teachers  of  these  schools;  and, 
above  all,  they  must  ponder  the  causes  which  have  produced 
the  wide  and  general  modern  curriculum  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  insists  that  these  schools  shall  adopt”  (p.  144).  This 
statement  may  find  general  acceptance,  but  such  can  hardly  be 
expected  for  one  in  the  concluding  chapter  wherein  it  is 
asserted  that  Gennany  has  less  of  special  education  than  any 
other  of  the  countries  treated  (p.  287). 

French  industrial  and  commercial  schools  are  given  their 
setting  in  the  scheme  of  general  education.  Here,  again,  the 
method  is  to  trace  the  evolution  of  the  system.  This  chapter 
closes  with  a  tolerably  complete  account  of  the  commercial 
schools  now  being  conducted  in  France.  In  the  tendencies  of 
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French  education  the  author  finds  a  strife  between  the  technical 
and  the  purely  educational  ideal,  and  in  the  results  of  this  con¬ 
troversy,  he  thinks,  will  be  found  the  moral  fate  and  the 
material  prosperity  of  France. 

A  more  hopeful  note  for  education  in  a  democracy  occurs 
in  the  chapter  on  the  United  States.  American  teachers  are 
said  to  be  freer  “  from  conventional  restrictions  and  more  dar¬ 
ing  in  the  originality  of  their  experiments  than  those  of  any 
other  country.”  The  author  sees  danger  to  American  schools 
from  the  weakness,  selfishness,  and  corruption  of  educational 
charlatanism;  this  he  premises  is  inherent  in  a  democracy.  As 
saving  schools  from  the  threatened  dangers,  Mr.  Ware  regards 
with  favor  the  growth  of  centralized  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
educational  expert.  On  the  whole  the  last  chapter,  dealing 
with  the  United  States,  will  have  least  interest  to  American 
readers,  but,  like  some  of  the  others,  it  makes  one  wish  that 
information  had  been  secured  at  first  hand  and  more  nearly  up 
to  date. 

Many  phases  of  the  book  suggest  themselves  as  worthy  of 
notice;  strong  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  value  of  liberal  and 
professional  training  for  teachers;  hasty  generalizations  from 
a  cursory  examination  of  foreign  schools  is  depreciated; 
“  cocksureness  ”  in  dealing  with  educational  problems  in  dis¬ 
couraged;  and,  best  of  all,  in  every  part  there  is  a  healthful 
respect  for  sound  learning.  Mr.  W’are  has  given  a  timely  and 
stimulating  book,  written,  it  is  true,  from  the  English  stand¬ 
point,  but  none  the  less  of  interest  and  value  to  Americans. 

Cheesman  a.  Herrick 

Central  High  School, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

The  Association  of  American  Universities  and 
gree  ^^^er  bodies  that  concern  themselves  with  the 

standards  for  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  have  over¬ 
looked  the  herculean  efforts  of  one  valuable  coadjutor.  This 
is  no  less  an  institution  than  the  world-famous  Arkansas 
Normal  College  at  Jamestown,  Ark.,  a  community  of  130 
inhabitants,  which  college  sheds  its  genial  rays  in  many  direc¬ 
tions  and  over  considerable  distances.  The  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  1899-1900  tells  us  that  the 
Arkansas  Normal  College  at  Jamestown — which  is  by  no 
means  to  be  confused  with  the  Arkansas  Normal  School  at 
Sulphur  Rock — has  three  male  and  three  female  teachers;  60 
male  and  58  female  students;  no  graduating  class  in  1899-1900; 
no  children  in  the  model  school  ( which  deficiency  is  made  up 
for  by  having  38  weeks  in  the  school  year) ;  no  volumes  in  its 
library;  $5000  worth  of  grounds,  buildings,  furniture,  and 
scientific  apparatus;  no  income  reported  for  1899-1900;  and  no 
benefactions  received  in  that  year. 

The  president  of  the  Arkansas  Normal  College  at  Jamestown 
is  J.  L.  Graham,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  D.  C.  L.  He  announces  that 
his  institution  is  “A  normal  school  for  the  masses  [118  of 
whom  had  arrived  in  1899-1900]  :  thoro,  practical,  moral, 
religious,  and  non-sectarian.”  We  feared  that  the  Arkansas 
Normal  College  was  “  religious  ”  and  fancied  that  it  was  also 
“  moral,”  when  we  read  the  following  letter,  written  under  date 
of  March  3,  1902. 

My  Dear  Sir  : 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  honorary  doctorate  of  Ph.  D.,  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  correspond  with  you  regarding  the  same. 

The  Arkansas  Normal  College  was  chartered  in  1895  and  since  that  time 
has  gained  considerable  reputation  as  one  of  the  leading  normal  colleges  in 
the  southwest  but  being  young  has  not  yet  secured  a  very  large  Alumni 
Association  therefore  we  have  decided  to  confer  a  few  honorary  degrees  on 
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men  of  prominence  as  yourself  in  order  to  increase  our  Alumni  and  thus 
further  extend  our  influence  and  usefulness. 

The  membership  fee  in  our  Alumni  Association  is  $25  and  should  you 
decide  that  you  would  like  to  become  a  member  of  this  association  you 
will  please  write  me  by  return  mail  giving  a  brief  history  of  your  scholastic 
aiKl  professional  work. 

I  hope  to  hear  from  you  immediately  as  the  number  on  whom  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  confer  honorary  degrees  is  limited  and  I  desire  to  complete  the  list 
as  early  as  possible. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  by  return  mail,  1  am, 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  L.  Graham,  Pres. 

Dictated  to  L. 

What  first  attracted  our  attention  in  this  letter  was  the  fact 
that  the  fee  for  membership  in  the  Alumni  Association  of  the 
Arkansas  Normal  College  was  considerably  more  than  that 
established  by  the  Alumni  Associations  of  Harvard,  Yale, 
Columbia,  Princeton,  Cornell,  Chicago,  and  other  institutions 
that  may  be  said  to  l)e  competitors  of  Arkansas  Normal  College. 
But  no  doubt  the  advantages  and  associations  that  follow  from 
membership  in  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Arkansas  Normal 
College  justify  a  rather  higher  meml:)ership  fee  than  is  usual 
elsewhere. 

We  ought  in  fairness  to  add  that  President  Graham,  A.  B., 
Ph.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  believes  Jamestown,  Ark.,  to  be  one  of  the 
healthiest  towns  in  the  State,  and  that  it  is  on  the  south  side  of 
White  River,  six  miles  from  Batesville. 


The  admirable  article  on  this  subject  by  Prin- 
cipal  William  McAndrew  of  Brooklyn,  which 
is  printed  in  The  World’s  work  for  February, 
ought  to  be  widely  read  and  discussed.  The  pith  of  the  matter 
is  in  this  sentence  of  Mr.  McAndrew’s:  “  You  clap  your  hands 
together  when  speakers  glorify  the  great  American  public 
school,  but  you  grasp  your  pocket  when  the  school  tax  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  look  large.”  The  fundamental  and  besetting  Ameri¬ 
can  vice  is  a  sort  of  unconscious  hypocrisy,  and  Mr. 
McAndrew  f)oints  to  one  more  instance  of  it.  Endow  and 
support  schools  liberally  in  the  abstract,  but  starve  the  teachers 
in  the  concrete,  if  you  can.  The  excise  question  in  New  York 
city  is  what  is  called  a  “  burning  issue  ”  because  of  the  same 
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fundamental  hypocrisy.  So  long  as  the  so-called  “  American 
Sabbath  ” — whatever  that  means — is  established  and  pro¬ 
tected  in  the  abstract,  it  makes  little  difference  what  happens  to 
it  in  the  concrete. 

The  American  people  must  one  day  face  this  crucial  ques¬ 
tion — Will  you  pay  for  good  schools?  It  is  no  use  to  ask,  Do 
you  believe  in  good  schools?  for  the  answer  would  be  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  and  parsimonious,  “  yes.”  For  a  community  that 
both  believes  in  good  schools  and  is  willing  to  pay  for  them, 
we  commend  the  principle  of  the  Davis  salary  law  described  by 
Mr.  McAndrew  in  the  article  referred  to.  It  is  the  best  law 
of  its  kind  upon  any  statute  book,  and  New  York  is  infinitely 
the  gainer  because  of  it. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  Colonel  Francis  W. 
Colonel  Parker  Parker  came  as  a  terrible  shock  to  the  many 
who  knew  and  loved  him.  He  was  still  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  the  disease  which  had  fastened  itself  ujxjn 
him  was  looked  upon  as  troublesome  rather  than  as  fatal.  His 
career  is  now'  closed,  and  his  name  and  fame  have  passed  into 
history. 

No  such  personality  as  his  has  appeared  before  in  American 
education.  His  visions  were  those  of  a  seer  and  his  zeal  that 
of  a  true  prophet  of  the  ideal.  His  passionate  love  for  both 
nature  and  man,  his  fervent  faith  in  democracy,  and  his  over¬ 
flowing  affection  for  childhood  were  the  mainsprings  of  his 
great  nature,  and  they  made  him  a  teacher  by  necessity  as  well 
as  from  choice.  Massachusetts  and  Illinois  were  the  immedi¬ 
ate  scenes  of  his  labors,  his  trials,  and  his  triumphs,  but  the 
teachers  of  the  whole  country — north,  south,  east,  and  west — 
came  to  know  his  face  and  form  and  to  feel  the  uplift  of  the 
inspiration  that  he  gave  w'herever  he  went. 

This  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to  attempt  a  critical 
estimate  of  his  work.  A  great  heart  has  ceased  to  beat,  and 
a  noble  example  of  American  manhood  has  passed  away. 
Peace  to  his  ashes ! 

Professor  Burgerstein  is  preparing  a  second  edition  of  his 
Handbuch  der  Schidhygicne,  in  conjunction  with  Professor 
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Netslitzky.  The  new  edition  will  be  practically  a  new  book,  a 
great  improvement  upon  the  first,  and  containing  an  incom¬ 
parably  greater  amount  of  material.  In  order  to  accomplish 
his  end.  Professor  Burgerstein,  who  is  i)erhaps  the  foremost 
European  authority  on  school  hygiene,  has  secured  the  co¬ 
operation  of  numerous  scientists,  so  that  his  new  book  is  full 
of  valuable  and  original  contributions.  Burgerstein’s  studies 
of  fatigue  were  very  stimulating,  and  he  has  been  almost  the 
only  one  who  called  attention  to,  and  worked  up  the  hygienic 
conditions  under  which  the  teachers’  work  is  done.  His  forth¬ 
coming  volume  will  be  an  important  addition  to  the  literature 
of  education. 


The  annual  annotated  Bibliography  of  Education,  prepared 
by  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  librarian  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  and 
Miss  Isabel  Ely  Lord,  librarian  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  will 
appear  this  year  and  hereafter  in  the  Educational  Review 
for  June  instead  of  in  the  issue  for  April,  as  heretofore.  The 
additional  time  is  needed  to  complete  and  jierfect  the  bibli¬ 
ography  for  the  calendar  year  preceding. 


The  dignified  and  appropriate  celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
and  the  installation  of  President  Remsen  as  Mr.  Gilman’s 
successor,  attracted  a  large  and  representative  assemblage  to 
Baltimore,  and  served  to  impress  once  more  upon  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  American  people  the  worth  and  wide-reaching 
influence  of  the  higher  education. 


Preparations  are  far  advanced  for  an  exceptionally  interest¬ 
ing  and  attractive  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  As¬ 
sociation  at  Minneapolis  July  7-1 1  next,  under  the  presidency 
of  Dr.  Beardshear. 


